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TAX DEADLINE AHEAD 


* 


BOXCAR CRISIS—WHY? 





THE SUPREME COURT .. . WHY THE JUSTICES DON’T AGREE 


(See People of the Week) 













ana the railroads are spending 
millions to bring you exciting new 
passenger trains that will travel smooth- 
ly and safely at 100 miles per hour! 
Now, the next great step in railroad- 
ing will be “Roller Freight”—freight 
trains equipped, like modern passenger 
trains, with roller bearings so they too 


can travel at passenger train speeds! 





TAPERED (=== 
ROLLER <<" 


TIMKEN , 


“Roller Freight” 
that rolls as fast 
and smooth as 


passenger trains ! 






What will this mean to you? Over 70% 
of all the things you eat and wear and use 
are brought to you by railroad freight. 
The railroads have done a great job of 
getting them to you cheaply and effi- 
ciently. But with “Roller Freight” they'll 
arrive even faster and in better condition. 

Timken tapered roller bearings reduce 


a freight car’s starting resistance 88%, 


BEARINGS 






e+. can speed the nation’s freight 


ONE MAN CAN PUSH A FREIGHT CAR 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings. Trains start smoothly with 
no jerks and jolts. Damage to lading 
reduced. No need for cuts up to 25% 
in winter freight tonnage. Fuel 
consumption cut, 






reduce upkeep costs, increase availabil- 

ity and eliminate “hot boxes”, 
Timken bearings will help keep 

America’s railroads the greatest in the 


world. “Roller Freight” is on its way! 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company. 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 





THE TIMKEN NAME on the journal 
box is the sign of a modern railroad 
ear. Tapered rollers enable ‘Timken 
bearings to take both radial and 
thrust loads. Look for the “Timken” 
trademark on every tapered roller 
bearing you buy. 
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A letter to our congressmen.... 


W: FEEL we have the right and obligation, 
a 


s do all Americans, to tell our congress- 
men how we would like them to represent us. 


First, we hope you will remember that this country 
has the highest living standard in the world because 
we have had a good old American tradition of hard 
work. People have been paid more and more because 
more and more was produced. We hope you will 
do everything you can to revive that tradition. 


Second, we hope you will remember the very 
essence of justice—that all parties in a controversy 
are equal in law. We have had too many contro- 
versies between labor and management in which 
the two parties were not equal and in which the 
third party vitally concerned—the public—was not 
even considered at all. We hope you will get away 
from the recent policy of legislation-to-punish; that 
you will keep the many good laws which rightfully 
protect labor; that you will only add equal protec- 
tion for management and the public so that all may 





truly be equal in law, equal in their just rights. 


Third, we hope you will be very wise in your tax 
laws. The higher and higher wages paid American 
workers over the past 50 years have been possible 
only because American individuals and companies 
have been able to save money—out of profits—and 
invest it in better and better machinery with which 
workmen could make themselves worth more and 
more. Recent tax laws have punished this thrift. 
We believe it should be encouraged again, for with- 
out profits there can be no savings, and without 
savings there can be no continuous investment. And 
without continuous investment to improve produc- 
tion equipment, the real wages of American work- 
men must inevitably turn down. 


These are suggestions sincerely made to you, our 
Congress, which has the most magnificent oppor- 
tunity and the most awesome responsibility of any 
government in all history to be fair and firm. 


‘WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


We WY Co Cod ob bo =U Kolo) (=) 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 





Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
chemical producer to acquire top-quality 
equipment that may be utilized in place or 
removed for use elsewhere. 

Manufacturers of a variety of products 
can acquire and profitably put to use, 
separately or in groups, these well-located 
factory buildings which are in ready-to-use 
condition. 


DESCRIPTION OF FACILITY 


LAND: Approximately 830 acres, in- 
cluding approximately 295 acres on 
which the docks and buildings are locat- 
ed, part of which lies west of U. S. 
Highway No. 31; approximately 510 
acres of improved land for expansion 
purposes or outdoor storage are located 
east of U. S. Highway No. 31. There are 
also 5 brine well sites, of 5 acres each, 
connected with the plant by underground 
pipe lines. 


LOCATION: The site, fronting on Pere 
Marquette Lake and adjacent to U. S. 
Highway No. 31, is about 34 miles from 
the downtown section of Ludington, 
Michigan. 


UTILITIES: Water: Processing water 
and that for fire protection, is pumped 
from Pere Marquette Lake. The water 
from this lake is used without treatment 
except that for boiler purposes. The dis- 
tribution system is designed for a maxi- 
mum demand of 15,000 gallons per 
minute at 80 pounds pressure. 


Sanitary Sewage is discharged 
through sewer lines to a final lift station 
on the site where pumps with capacity of 
260 gallons per minute discharge the 
sewage to the City of Ludington Sewage 
System. 


Power Facilities: Included is a modern 
steam-electric generating plant in which 
are installed the following: 


Two 6,000 kw turbogenerators, 3- 
phase, 60-cycle, 13.8 kv, 3,600 r.p.m., 
operating steam pressure 400 psi at 
700° F, condensing with automatic 
extraction at 135-165 psi. 

Two 250,000 Ibs. per hour, each, 
Riley steam generators, operating steam 
pressure 400 psi at 700° F, pulverized 
coal. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Write your own 


BUY OR LEASE ENTIRE PROPERTY... OR THE 
PART YOU WANT. 


BUY OR LEASE DESIRED BUILDINGS . . . SEPA. 
RATELY OR IN GROUPS ... WITH OR WITHOUT 


3 BUY PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT AS FUNCTIONAL 
UNITS . . . FOR ON-SITE OR OFF-SITE USE. 


Proposals will be considered for the 
disposal of the power facilities in whole, 
or in such parts as of themselves con- 
stitute complete functional power pro- 
ducing units, for use in place or for re- 
moval at the purchaser’s expense for 
his own use elsewhere. 


Gas is used for testing purposes in 
the plant laboratories. This is manufac- 
tured gas furnished by the Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company. 


TRANSPORTATION: Railroad: There 
are spur tracks on the Plancor site from 
the Pere Marquette R. R. 


Highways: The plant is connected by 
paved streets, in the City of Ludington, 
Michigan, with main highways. 


Water: A dock 2,500 ft.long, built on 
wood piles on adjacent Pere Marquette 
Lake, provides excellent dock facilities. 


EQUIPMENT: 


Powerhouse Equipment: Includes 
Steam Generating Units, Coal and Ash 
Handling Systems, Dust Collectors, 
Water Treating Systems, Turbine Gener- 
ators, tanks, heaters, compressors, etc. 


Evaporator Equipment: Tanks, filters, 
evaporators with condensers, crystal- 
lizers, agitators, mixers, pumps, presses, 
motors, instruments, etc. 


Lime Dorr Equipment: Dorr thickeners, 
classifier mechanism, hydroseparator 
mechanism, turbo-mixer, slurry mixers, 
tanks, reducers, bucket elevator, pumps, 
etc. 


Moore Filter Plant Equipment: Steel 
filters, clarifier mechanism, thickener 
mechanism, tanks, blowers, agitators, 
washer, drying tumbler, extractor, heat- 
ers, trucks, etc. 


Shelf Dryer Equipment: Tanks, com- 
plete stoker units, including: grate 
stokers, ash handling system, coke bunk- 
ers, conveyers, elevators, scales, rotary 
mixers and screens, pulverizers, scrubber 
towers, etc. 


Lime Kiln Equipment: Steel rotary kilns 
and slakers, conveyers and elevators, 
scales, hoppers and bins, screens, pul- 
verizers, exhaust equipment, etc. 


Carbonate Plant Equipment: Tanks, 
blowers, mixers, agitators, motors, 
pumps, instruments, etc. 


Machine Tools: Drilling, grinding and 
milling machines, shapers, saws, pipe 
threader and cutter, bending machines, 
hydraulic press, rotary machine, shears, 
and other miscellaneous tools. 


Cranes: There are numerous cranes and 
hoists throughout the plant, including: 
one 150-ton overhead crane, span 94’; 
one 25 and one 10-ton traveling cranes, 
with spans of 50’ and 47’ respectively; 
two 2-ton and two 11]4-ton monorails, 


Also items of Laboratory and Testing 
Equipment, Furniture and Fixtures, and 
Portable Tools. 


BUILDINGS: The more important and 
larger buildings are: Office Building, 
approximately 14,800 sq. ft.; Ware 
houses, 12,900 and 14,200 sq. ft; 
Repair Shop, 39,000 sq. ft.; Power. 
house, 67,200 sq. ft.; Shelf Dryer, 
27,100 sq. ft.; Moore Filter, 43,100 sq. 
ft.; Evaporator Building, 20,000 sq. ft; 
Lime Kiln Building, 17,300 sq. ft. Many 
smaller buildings and structures. 


CREDIT TERMS may be arranged. 
Consideration will be given priorities 
for small business. War Assets Adminis- 
tration reserves the right to reject any or 
all proposals. 


Final written proposals for the sale or 
lease of this facility will be received by 
the War Assets Administration, Office of 
Real Property Disposal, P. O. Box 1716, 
Detroit, Michigan, until April 16, 1947, 
10:30 A.M., E.S.T., at which time all 
proposals will be publicly opened and 


read at the address below. Proposals F 


should carry on the outside of sealed en 
velopes, the identification: “Sealed Pro- 
posal for Plancor 477—Dow Magnesium 
Corporation”. 


Information on how to prepare and 
submit a proposal may be obtained from 
any War Assets Regional Office. 
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Ticket on this Superb Plant 


(NEAR LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN) 





Seales Excellent plant layout—permanent, readily-adaptable 


buildings—strategic location regarding markets, raw 





materials —rail, water, highway, air transportation. 


Most of these 
buildings, if not 
utilized for the pur- 
poses originally in- 
tended, could be - 


converted to varied a. 


manufacturing and 
industrial pur- 
poses. 





For additional information about this property address: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION covernell 


OWNED 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL SURPLUS PLANTS 


29TH FLOOR, UNION GUARDIAN BUILDING > DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





1053-T 
OSS 














Production outlook. The general eco- 
nomic outlook for 1947 was analyzed by 
Civilian Production Administration. The 
agency said present conditions point to 
two possible developments in 1947: Pro- 
duction and employment may continue at, 
or slightly above, present levels with a 
moderate price rise in the first half of the 
year and a slow decline in the last half. 
Or, prices may rise sharply and production 
expand very little in the first half of 1947, 
followed by a substantial decline in output 
and prices, with unemployment rising to 
a possible high of 6,000,000 by 1948. 
CPA estimated a gross national product 
in 1947 of $202,000,000,000. or $10,000,- 
000,000 more than in 1946. Other expected 
developments: Some rise in wage rates 
this spring, lower prices for farm products, 
increased building activities, continued 
high level of spending for plant and equip- 
ment for at least another six months. 


Cost of living. The Labor Department’s 
cost-of-living index showed a decline for 
the first time since February, 1946. Con- 
sumers’ price index on January 15 was 
153.1 per cent of the 1935-39 average, as 
compared with 153.3 in mid-December. 
Families were paying 17.9 per cent more 
for goods and services than in January, 
1946, and 55.3 per cent more than in Au- 
gust, 1939. Total food prices were 1.1 per 
cent lower in mid-January than in mid- 
December, but the drop was due to sea- 
sonal declines in prices of eggs and dairy 
products. Prices for all other important 
foods advanced an average of 0.9 per cent 
in the same period. Clothing prices rose 1 
per cent; fuel, electricity and ice costs 
rose 1.6 per cent, because of higher 
prices while gas and electricity costs de- 
housefurnishings prices advanced 


coal 


clined; 
0.8 per cent. 


Sugar rationing. Higher sugar rations 
for all users were promised by Government 
agencies. The U.S. share of world sugar 
supplies was increased by the International 
Emergency Food Council to 6,800,000 tons 
of sugar in 1947, or 1,203,000 tons more 
than in 1946. As results: Another 10-pound 


The March of the News 


ration stamp is to be made good July 1 for 








home users; at various dates, bakers, manu- 
facturers of candy, beverages and pre- 
serves, and other industrial users are to 
get 75 per cent of the sugar they used in 
1941; manufacturers of bulk sweetened 
condensed milk will get 110 per cent of 
their 1941 usage; hotels, restaurants and 
other eating places will get higher rations. 


Crop insurance. The 1946 record on 
crop insurance prompted Department of 
Agriculture to take a more favorable view 
of crop insurance. Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson last month sharnly 
criticized the federal program in a renort 
to Congress. This report showed that ex- 
penses averaged 49 per cent of the pre- 
miums received to June 30, 1945. Later in- 
formation now discloses a reduction in ex- 
penses to 22.4 per cent of the premiums. 
Secretary Anderson said this ratio com- 
pares favorably with private insurance 
practice and is within the 25 per cent limit 
set by Congress. He added that the new 
data show the possibility of correcting 
weaknesses in the program and developing 
sound operational practices. 


Fertilizer shortage. Unavoidable local 
shortages of fertilizer during the coming 
crop year were predicted. A renort issued 
by the White House said that War Denart- 
ment production of ammonium nitrate was 
being reduced from 88.000 tons to 65.000 
tons a month. Instead of 209.000 tons of 
nitroven, the War Department plants will 
turn out 190.000 tons in the year ending 
June 30, 1947. 

Cattle disease. The President signed 
legislation authorizing co-operation with 
Mexico to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle. The d’sease broke out last 
year in Mexico, and livestock producers 
have feared it might spread to the U.S., 
with resulting losses of millions of dollars’ 
worth of farm animals. A research labora- 
tory is to be set up in the infected area of 
Mexico, and U.S. technicians and border 
officials will co-operate with Mexican of- 
ficials to hold the disease in check. 
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ADE MAN IN DARK SUIT: What did you ever do about your 
9 employee insurance, Bob? 


as ” MAN IN LIGHT SUIT: I finally decided to let The Travelers 


handle all of it for us. 
37 £ *2 “How come you picked The Travelers?” 
won gd 5 


z 


= “They had a map that bowled me over, Ed. It 


showed me Travelers offices located all over the 
country. There’s an office near every one of our 11 
plants. That ought to mean better service than we’ve 


ever had before.” 








€) *That’s what counts. Prompt, friendly handling 


~ 
= > of claims pays off in employee good will.” 
ate Jus 
ssociate on 3 : : 
n. (Set & 34 “You bet it does. And The Travelers ought to 
Fi A : . . 

know their stuff. My insurance man tells me 
sine they handle more than half a million employee claims 
a every year.” 


S @e 
1947 f *'That’s a lot of claims. But how about rates?” 





Overheard at the City Club 


lon da 

sy ‘Rates are pretty much what your record makes 
&- F 7 ; 

Qe 


take full advantage of The Travelers safety engineering 


them. They showed me how lots ef firms who 


and sickness prevention services have earned substan- 


tially lower rates.” 


€ “That sounds good. Do you think The Travelers 


> . . ‘ 
e535 = could do a job for us?” 


“It’s easy to find out. Those fellows have spe- 
& 7  cialists who sit right down with your Travelers 
agent or insurance broker and work out exactly the 


kind of plan you need.” 


On all forms of Employee 
Insurance you will be wei 
served by “The Traveler. 
leone Te 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut, 








Two ways to size up 
the Fluorescent Lamps you buy 








ONE WAY would be to make yourself an ex- 
INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


pert on phosphors—the fluorescent crystals that 


coat the inside of a fluorescent lamp. To do that 
on every fluorescent lamp you buy for your 


store, factory, office or home. You can look to 
G. E. for all that’s newest and best in fluores- 
cent lamps. *General Electric research contin- 
ues to work constantly with one aim in mind 
—to make G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


you'd need special scientific equipment like the 
photronic brightness tester shown above in the 
General Electric lamp research laboratory. With 

] it, you could check the comparative efficiency YJ 
of different phosphors. But even after you’d 
tested hundreds of phosphors, you’d still need 


years of training and experience to know how FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-D3-7, Nela Park, 
to put your findings to use. Fortunately there’s Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
an easier way to recognize quality in fluorescent facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


lamps. All you need dois... 


| G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 7 
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A crack-up, developing in much of the world, is alarming this Government, is 
upsetting the idea that U.S. can enjoy its private spree, unannoyed. 

Britain is getting deeper and deeper into the hole. As Britain slips, whole 
chunks of the world are left rudderless, drifting. Germany is starving. Japan 
is starving. Greece is about to explode. Italy is in a bad way. Turkey is un- 
der great strain. Palestine is ready to burst into an even bigger problem. 

It might be all right if U.S. could enjoy itself on the side lines while the 
outside world blew up. Trouble is that any explosion has a way of jarring things 
here as well as abroad. The trouble also is that Russia fishes best when ex- 
plosions occur, when the world is upset. 








To be specific, U.S. is face to face with this situation: 
Britain no longer is able to do the world police job she has assumed. 
Greece will either be guided by U.S., or be turned loose to Communists. 
Palestine soon may be dumped into the U.S. lap, problems and all, with lit- 
tle chance to dodge by blaming the British for whatever happens. 
Middle Fast is to become a direct U.S. responsibility. 

The British find that problems of the Mediterranean are too big for them to 
shoulder. Britain is letting this country know she cannot, singlehanded, do the 
police and political job called for in that part of the world. If U.S. is in- 
terested in checking a spread of Russian influence into the Mediterranean, then 
it is going to take some money and some real acceptance of responsibility. 

That's part of the developing picture. 








What really is at the bottom of the growing world troubles is thiss 

Great Britain is broke in important part because Europe is broke. Britain 
normally makes much of her livins bv doing jobs for the Continent. 

Europe is broke largely because Germany is prostrate. Germany has the 





i coal, the industry, the skilled workers that Europe requires. 
Germanv is flat because she isn't nermitted to work. 
r } With Britain broke, Europe broke, Germany prostrate, a great part of the 
‘0 once capitalistic world is flat on its back, not operating. With that part of 
S- the world flat, it is on a U.S. dole, in tead of working. 
1- U.S. will end up broke if the world is broke and on the dole, because this 
d country cannot go on running a world-wide WPA forever. Dollars are pouring out 
r. for relief and on loan while those getting the relief and the loans are not given 


a chance to get back on their feet. 


f Alternative courses now facing U.S. are these: 

1. To sit on the side lines and wait for the big blowup, hoping that the 
pieces will land someplace else than in this country. 

2. To get going with ideas, plans, guidance designed to repair breakdowns 
so that nations of Europe can get back to work, so that trade can be revived, 
production restored, recovery stimulated and relief ended. 

Only this country among all the nations of the world is able to set the 
world up in business again on anything like a capitalistic basis. 
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Russia, herself very badly hurt, offers Communism. 
If a blowup comes in Europe, and it is near, a turn to Communism or to some 
other brand of receivership will be almost inevitable. 





U.S. is all set to follow course No. 2, if Congress doesn't balk. 

Mr. Truman no longer thinks Germany can be turned into a pasture. 

Herbert Hoover, no sentimentalist, is proposing a plan to get the German 
people into condition so that they can get back to work. 

George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of State, is prepared to insist that a basis 
be found for reviving Europe's industry and ending the dole. 

Idea that German industry, in the heart of Europe, should lie prostrate un- 
til all details of a peace treaty are worked out is being abandoned. There is 
doubt whether boundary issues, trade issues, political issues involved in any 
German peace treaty can be worked out with Russia during 1947. A 1947-48 winter 
comparable to winter soon to end would just about wash up Britain and Europe. 








Why this country will have trouble turning to isolation now can be seen from 
commitments already made, from the course that has been set. 

Loans or commitments for loans abroad now total nearly $20,000,000,000. 

International Monetary Fund, which U.S. sponsored, started to work on 
March 1, is backed by $2,750,000,000 and is geared to modified gold standard. 

World Bank, U.S. sponsored, soon will be making loans. 

U.S. is ruling about 26,000,000 Germans, 70,000,000 Japanese. 

A fleet of the U.S. Navy is operating in the Mediterranean, which may soon 
be an American lake if the British pull out, as they may be forced to do. 

Palestine is a first-class domestic problem in politics even now. 

Oil of the Middle East is coming to be regarded as vital to U.S., with 
American companies now deeply involved in that part of the world. 

Rebuilding of the Far East--China, Japan, the Philivpines--is strictly a 
U.S. problem and one that isn't beine chared much with others. 

It's to teke daring, imagination ani dollars to remake the world in the pat- 
tern being shaped, lots of dollars, in fact. It also is to require a chansed at- 
titude toward foreign trade, a greater willingness to let other people work for 
the people of this country. Americans hive great difficulty shedding the atti- 
tudes assumed when this country was a debtor country, a sort of colony that had to 
work hard to pay off its debts to others while skimping on what was taken in from 
abroad. U.S. attitude, basically, is more that of an employe than of an em- 
ployer. If the world is to be reshaped in the pattern U.S. would like, people 
will need to revise their thinking, to become accustomed to having others con- 
tribute to the U.S. living standard by supplying more goods than they buy. 








Economy plans in Congress may be upset by world developments. 

Army-Navy funds will be reduced sparingly, if at all. 

Relief funds for Europe, Asia are to be increased, not reduced. 

Loan plans are more likely to be increased than reduced. 

The whole budget argument in Congress is pretty much a sham battle. Any 
cuts agreed upon can be upset later when actual appropriations are voted. It is 
in the appropriations committees that the real budget will be shaped for the year 
that starts July 1. World developments will determine the budget size. 





Cost of living is to rise still further in the period ahead. 

Living costs will reflect higher rents, higher food costs, higher clothing 
costs. Price trends are rising as inflation approaches its peak. 

A rise in living costs will strengthen wage demands, put a new squeeze on 
white-collar workers, many of whom already are severely squeezed. 

A turn from inflation toward deflation, though, seems likely by midyear. 











See also pages 13, 20, 22, 48. 
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The Company that was Frightfully Upset! 


(A POEM FOR TIRED BUSINESS MEN) 
Mr. Friendly asked, “Why stand on your head?” b M KF - dl 
And the Board of Directors finally said: "y r ° [ 1en y 


“Because we're upset and it makes us feel better 
To know that we can’t get any wpsetter... 
As you can very plainly see 
This is the most upset we can be! 










“With accidents wp, morale is nil... 
Our production chart is going down hill. 


“So we look at the chart while we’re upside down 
And it looks like production is going to town!” 






Mr. Friendly said, “An interesting view... 
=_— vw», But American Mutual has something for you... 
TION i It’s our famous I.E. Loss CONTROL* 

That will call a halt to your accident roll! 







“Tt cuts accidents down to the minimum Well, the Board of Directors leaped to their feet 








And it helps production start to hum... And they took out a policy pretty toot sweet! 
There’s nothing like it to end worker’s fears Soon production was high ... and morale was up there 
It’s based on a knowledge of 59 years!” And the Board of Directors were walking on air. 


Find out today about American Mutual’s I.E. Loss 
CONTROL* service . . . helps reduce costs, boost morale 
and profits. Write for full information . . . and you'll 
walk on air, too! Address American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Co., Dept. U-6, 142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
*Accident Prevention based on 
principles of industrial engineering. 


AMERICAN neeee ek .. the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





Your helping hand 


when trouble comes! 














Help increase 
the flow of 
nature’s own 
lubricating 
fluids 








@ Does winter weather make 
your joints sore and stiff— 
almost creak with pain? Here’s 
why: Cold weather constricts 
tiny blood vessels, cuts down 
the supply of nature’s own lu- 
bricating fluids to your joints— 
that’s why they feel stiff. Just 
rub your sore, aching joints with 
Absorbine Jr. and your local cir- 
culation speeds up. That won- 
derful ‘‘warmth” helps those 
tiny blood vessels feed 

your joints more lubri- 

cating fluids. It feels ma 
grand! Always keep 
Absorbine Jr. on hand. 
$1.25 a bottle at your 
drugstore. 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 


YOU CANNOT be required to pay your 
employes overtime, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for time spent traveling 
around the country on business for you. 
A federal district court holds, in a case 
involving industrial engineers traveling for 
their company, that they are not entitled 
to overtime compensation for such time in 
excess of 40 hours a week. The court finds 
a difference between this travel and time 
necessarily spent on an employer’s prem- 
ises, which the Supreme Court says is 
compensable working time. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a taxpayer on a 
cash basis, expect to deduct as an income 
tax business expense the salary credited 
to the account of an employe in a taxable 
year, but not actually paid to him. The 
U.S. Tax Court decides that, even though 
such salaries may have been “construc- 
tively received” by employes, it does not 
necessarily follow that the salaries were 
“constructively paid” by the employer in 
that year. 


& G-«@ 


YOU CAN now use as much hardwood 
lumber as you wish. The Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration revokes the hous- 
ing order that channeled hardwood lum- 
ber into flooring, and limited deliveries and 
use of five types of hardwood for housing 
purposes other than flooring. 


* * * 


YOU CAN ask the Department of 
Labor to appoint an arbitrator to hear a 
dispute with the employes in your plant. 
In winding up its business, the Wage 
Stabilization Board announced that em- 
ployers and unions having agreements call- 
ing for appointment of arbitrators by 
the War Stabilization Board or the old 
War Labor Board, now can go to the 
Secretary of Labor when in need of some- 
one to decide disputes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get recognition 
of a family partnership with your minor 
son, for income tax purposes, even though 
he supplies no capital for the business. In 
one case where an 18-year-old son took an 
active part with his father in conducting 
paving-construction work, the U.S. Tax 
Court overrules the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue and holds that a bona fide 
partnership existed. 


YOU CANNOT expect to obtain sup- 
plies or materials from surplus Property 
now in foreign countries unless they are 
in critically short supply in this country, 
The Office of War Mobilization and Re. 
conversion tightens the rules for importing 
these surpluses to the U.S. Only items 
urgently needed will be brought to this 
country under the new rules 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an em. 
ploye when his dismissal is requested by 
a union, holding a closed-shop contract a 
your plant, mainly because the employe 
testified against the union at a NLRB 
hearing. A circuit court of appeals upholds 
the Board in ordering reinstatement, with 
back pay, of a worker who was discharged 
under these circumstances. 


* * * 


YOU CAN possibly buy scrap lead 
from supplies that are being brought to 
this country from Japan. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. announces that its 
subsidiary, the U.S. Commercial Co., is 
importing about 500 tons of the metal 
from Japan in March. The Government 
will sell the lead in large lots on a sealed- 


bid basis. 
* * * 


YOU CAN be required to pay a tax 


_ on the income of a trust, established by 


your wife for your minor children, if 
you are a trustee and remainderman and 
have beneficial power to revoke, alter or 
amend the trust. A circuit court of ap- 
peals rules in one case that a husband is 
taxable as the owner of the income of 
several such trusts. 


* + 


YOU CAN get some suggestions about 
setting up an exporting or importing 
business from a booklet entitled “Guides 
for New World Traders,” just issued by 
the Office of International Trade of the 
Commerce Department. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT exclude veterans who 
are taking on-the-job fraining in your 
plant from a bargaining unit of production 
and maintenance employes. In ordering 
an election in a plant, NLRB says trainee 
veterans must be included since their work, 
pay and conduct rules are the same as for 
other workers in the unit. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tuk Unirep States 
NEws, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Frequency-Modulation radio reception is virtually free from natural static—even thunderstorms do not interrupt. 


FM Radio-—another world in listening pleasure! 


It's as though the orchestra were right 
in the room with you—and the room 
suspended in the silence of space. When 
you listen to music over RCA Victor 
FM, you hear FM at its finest. 

Natural static interference ordinarily 
caused by thunderstorms does not mar 
FM radio reception. You are in a differ- 
ent, new world of utter quiet where you 
hear only the lifelike music. Moreover, 
you enjoy the same perfect reception 
day or night. 

The vast experience, research and 
skills at RCA Laboratories, such as 
aided in the development of RCA Victor 


FM, are constantly applied to all RCA 
products, so that each one is always at 
the top of its field. 

And when you buy anything bearing 
the RCA or RCA Victor name— whether 
it’s a radio (standard, or FM, or both), 
a television receiver, Victrola radio- 
phonograph, a phonograph record or a 
radio tube, you know you are getting 
one of the finest of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 

. ‘ ° 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20 .. . Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., East- 
ern Time, over NBC. “Victrola” T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


With the new RCA Victor AM- 
FM sets you'll hear FM radio—and 
standard AM radio too, at their 
finest. Ask your RCA Victor dealer 
for a demonstration of the fine new 
Crestwood series of Victrola AM- 
FM radio-phonographs. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 











this 


question i 


How much does 
the telephone company 
earn? 





How would 


you answer 


\ 


We asked a number of people this question... 
“How much would you say the telephone com- 
pany makes (after all expenses and taxes) on 
the money invested in the business?” 


Twelve per cent said “6% or less.” 
Eleven per cent said “7% to 10%.” 
Twelve per cent said “15%, 20% or 25%.” 
Eight per cent said “30% or more.” 


Fifty-seven per cent had no opinion. 


The actual figure is less than many people think. 
Even with telephone calls at a record peak, Bell 
System earnings on the money invested in the 
business have averaged only a shade over 514% 
for the last five years — including the war years. 
And that’s not enough to insure good telephone 
service. 

We thought you might like to know in case 
you have been wondering about telephone 
earnings. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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BATTLE OVER PUBLIC WORKS: 
$20,000,000,000 AT STAKE 


Issues of Economy and Regional Politics in Vast U. S. Development 


Shortage of power, airports 
and roads as an influence 
on the congressional debate 


A $20,000,000,000 program for internal 
development of the U.S. is tangled up in 
the battle over the Government’s budget. 
At stake is the question of how fast money 
is to be spent to develop river basins, ex- 
pand hydroelectric power, increase the 
area of irrigated land, controi floods, build 
superhighways and carry along other big 
projects. 

President Truman wants to spend about 
$2,093,000,000 for these purposes in the 
year starting July 1. Economizers in Con- 
gress want to cut this back to $1,500 
000,000. Pressure from many regions of the 
country is for expenditures higher than Mr. 
Truman asks. No matter what the final 
figure is, it will provide no more than a 
start on the backlog of public works. An 
outlay of more than $17,000.000,000 
already is authorized by Congress for proj- 
ects the Government will not start until 
after June 30, 1948. 

These programs are centered heavily in 
the West, Southwest and Middle West. 
Some shift in the industrial «enter of 
gravity away from the East is involved in 
them. For that reason, argumenis over 
public works are mixed up with regional 
politics as well as the economy issue. 

The arguments are influenced, too, by 
present shortages. 

Electric-power shortages are reported to 
be threatening the Pacific Northwest and 
other areas. More land is needed to grow 
crops to help feed the world. Airport 
facilities are short of needs. Highways 
are inadequate for the flood of new auto- 
mobiles and trucks. Vast internal develop- 
ment projects are projected into the future 
to meet these and other situations. Their 
timing and priority, however, remain for 
Congress to determine. 

River-development projects already 
are on a very large scale. They are to be 
expanded. Congress has approved plans 
for river-basin improvements throughout 
the West. These plans are aimed at cap- 
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turing great rivers and tributaries, and us- 
ing them to generate electric power, irri- 
gate land and provide cities with water. 

The Columbia River Basin project is 
one of the most advanced. Yet plans for 
its further development are the center of 
intense argument right now. The River it- 
self is substantially harnessed by the Grand 
Coulee, the Bonneville and other dams. 
Their power has transformed the area. 
Once a storehouse of raw materials, the 
Basin now supports growing industrial 
centers specializing in shipbuilding, alum- 
inum, magnesium, and _finished-lumber 
products. Hanford, Wash., is the site of an 
atomic-power plant that demands a sure 
supply of power. 

Demands for electric power are still 
rising in the area. The Government wants 
to spend at least $20,000,000 in the year 
starting July 1 for three more power units 
at Grand Coulee and for additional power 
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lines. Attempts to reduce such expenditures 
has strong pressure from the power con- 
sumers and their spokesmen in Congress. 

Irrigation of 1,029,000 acres of land be- 
low the Grand Coulee Dam also is threat- 
ened with postponement by budget redue- 
tions. But it is taken for granted some work 
will be done next year on the canals and 
reservoirs necessary to bring the Coulee’s 
waters to these lands. That prospect al- 
ready has touched off a land boom in the 
areas to be irrigated. 

Future plans for the Northwest include 
the taming of the upper Snake River. This 
will provide the eastern half of a revional 
power and irrigation system in the North- 
west. Plans call for building nine new 
water-control developments in Idaho, Ore- 
gon, Washington and western Montana. 
The bill would have been $3,500,009.000 
for the Basin as a whole at 1949 prices. It 
may total $5,000,000.000 by completion. 

California’s Central Valley project is 
another power and irrigation system that 
requires many millions of dollars to com- 
plete. The Shasta Dam and others on the 
Sacramento River are finished, but land- 
owners are fighting for faster work on the 
canals required to bring the water down for 
irrigation. Contracts have been awarded 
for 73 miles of the 156-mile Friant-Kern 
Canal and for 24 miles of the Delta-Mon- 
dota Canal. 

California 
completion of power-transmission lines 
from the dams to coastal cities. Only a 
fraction of the proposed Central Valley 
power grid has been installed. Cali*ornians 
are depending on it for development of 
textile mills, finishing plants for leather 
products, iron and steel, machinery and 
automobile industries. Machinery and 
metals production increased 60 per cent 
in this area between 1940 and 1944. 

The Central Valley project will require 
more than $1,800,000,000 in federal funds 
before it is completed. It will open up 
550,000 acres of desert land to farming. 

The Colorado River project may turn 
out to be the greatest development of all. 
Improvements in the lower Colorado River 
Basin are nearing completion already. This 
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area is served by Boulder Dam, and work 
is starting now on Davis Dam to the 
south of Boulder. With Davis Dam, the 
Colorado River will be controlled from 
southern Nevada to the Mexican border. 
In 1947 and 1948, work is to go forward 
on irrigation canals, new power lines and 
substations from Davis Dam to the Mexi- 
can border and from Phoenix, Ariz., to 
Tucson, Ariz. In the future, more power 
lines will be laid to Los Angeles and other 
areas in southwest Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, underwriting further expansion of min- 
ing, food processing and similar industries. 

The upper Colorado River area takes 
in most of Nevada, nearly all of Utah, 
southwest Wyoming and the western half 
of Colorado. A complex system of dams, 
power plants and _ irrigation 
will tie together the energies of the upper 
Colorado River and five other major 
rivers. 

Most of the present and future irriga- 
tion and power projects lie in the Great 
Salt Lake area and to the east. During 
the war, large industries were installed 
here, particularly the Geneva steel mills 
near Provo, Utah. With low-cost power 
available, this area is expected to build 
up a great chemical industry, expand lead 
and zinc output, increase its present mining, 
smelting and flour-milling activities. 

The work will involve many years of 
construction, including diversion of water 
from the Colorado River through a 20- 
mile tunnel under the Continental Di- 
vide in lower Colorado. This will open 
up 300,000 new acres for farming there. 
A similar diversion project in northern 
Colorado is nearing completion. 

Altogether, the Colorado River Basin 
projects add up to an estimated $3,500,- 
000,000 in cost, in terms of 1940 prices. 

The Missouri River Basin project is the 
last of the greater river-basin developments 
already authorized by Congress, though at 
least 20 other basin projects are in the 
planning stage. 

The Missouri plan, approved by Con- 
gress in 1944, will cost around $1,500,- 
000,000 as outlined now. The plan calls for 
105 reservoirs and 22 power plants on the 
Missouri River and its tributaries. Prelim- 
inary work is starting now on the Garrison 
Dam in North Dakota, the Boysen Dam in 
Wyoming, the Angostura project in South 
Dakota, the Frenchman-Cambridge_proj- 
ect in Nebraska. Transmission lines are be- 
ing built to carry power from the Fort 
Peck, Mont., Dam to the Garrison Dam 
site. 

Purpose of the Missouri project is to 
protect the region against a return of 1930 
conditions when drought forced about 127,- 
000 families to desert their farms in the 
Dakotas and Nebraska. The objective is to 
stabilize economic conditions for more than 
400,000 families in the upper part of the 
Missouri River Basin. Nearly 5,000,000 
acres of new farm land will be created by 


reservoirs 
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irrigation, and 1,900,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power. 

This region covers nine States, and the 
Missouri plan has run into many conflicts 
of interests. The Dakotas, western Ne- 
braska and parts of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana need more water, for irrigation and 
domestic supply. Their annual rainfall is 
eight to 12 inches. In the lower part of the 
river basin, with 28 to 40 inches of rain 
sach year, the problem of flood control 
comes first. About $20,000,000 worth of 
flood-control work is being done now by the 
Corps of Engineers along the Missouri 
River south of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Western States, thus, are seen to be 
in line for vast water-control developments 
that will attract new industries and speed 
up the flow of population westward. Much 
of the cost is being borne by the Federal 
Government. The Bureau of Reclamation 
alone will spend $161,000,000 in 17 Western 
States during the coming year. As the map 
shows, that represents a small part of the 
eventual cost of irrigation and power 


a 


developments. The Corps of Engineers 
will spend many additional millions jn 
flood-control work. Department of Agricul- 
ture has a $200,000,000 soil-conservation 
program, much of it concentrated on the 
plains of the West. Interior Departinent 
spends millions annually on grazing lands 
and mining aids. 

Congressmen from farther east are be- 
ginning to look on these activities as a 
good place to economize. A Wisconsin 
Senator, for instance, criticizes the San 
Jacinto aqueduct into San Diego, Calif. 
because it is being built by the Navy, 
rather than as a reclamation project with 
water users subject to repayment con- 
tracts. 

The whole question of making river- 
basin projects pay for themselves is being 
reopened. Irrigation projects traditionally 
have been planned as self-paying projects 
over 50 to 60 years. But a new approach 
is to tie flood control, irrigation and power 
development into one package, with 
profits from one or the other going to pay 
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for the unprofitable parts. This is adding 
new fuel to the fights over direct sale of 
Government power by federal agencies and 
the proposed river-valley authorities pat- 
terned after TVA. 

Eastern States have few programs 
that compare with the developments 
planned for the West. 

Tennessee Valley Authority is the larg- 
est power and irrigation project east of the 
Mississippi River. TVA’s dams, locks and 
reservoirs are substantially complete now, 
at a cost of about $800,000,000. Another 
$132,000,000 will be spent to expand chemi- 
cal plants, mainly for fertilizer production, 
and to construct additional power installa- 
tions. TVA is asking for about $29,000,000 
for the coming year, mostly for completing 
the South Holston and Watauga dams. 

St. Lawrence Seaway is a potential 
navigation and power project of the first 
rank. This project would open an ocean 
route from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Lakes and produce an immense block of 
electric power for the Northeastern States. 





The project has been proposed for years, 
was narrowly defeated in 1934. The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee approved the 
necessary treaty with Canada last June, 
and bills for the Seaway have been re- 
introduced in the present Congress. 
Present programs for the Eastern half 
of the country are confined for the most 
part to flood-control work, and improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors. The Corps of 
Engineers during the coming year will 
develop flood controls along the Roanoke 
and Savannah rivers in the South Atlantic 
States; on the Ohio River in the Central 


States, and various rivers in Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 


Other public works now planned are 
overshadowed by the Western States’ 
water-control projects. But the plans al- 
ready approved by Congress for roads, 
hospitals, airports, and other activities are 


impressive. 
Highways. A fund of $1,500,000,000 has 
been set aside to match contributions from 
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POWER SENTINELS: A PART OF THE GIANT GRID OF WESTERN ENERGY 
... Easterners already are measuring the shift in the industrial center of gravity 
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the States for the national highway sys- 
tem. About $268,000,000 is being spent 
this year, and the President’s budget asks 
$393,000,000 for next year. 

Airports. Preliminary work on the 
$500,000,000 federal program for airports 
is starting now. The $6,000,000 spent this 
year is for plans. Next year, around $50,- 
000,000 will be spent in airport grants. 
Federal expenditures for airways, includ- 
ing navigational and landing aids, will cost 
another $23,942,000 next year. 

Veterans’ services. Hospitals for vet- 
erans are to cost $695.000.000 under ap- 
proved plans. About $73.590,000 is being 
spent this year for hospitals; $371,000,000 
will be spent next year. Buildings at 
schools educating veterans are being con- 
structed, over a two-year period, at a cost 
of $100,000,000. Veterans’ housing is add- 
ing up to $368,000,000 this year, and 
$29,000,000 is asked for 1948 to complete 
the program. 

Hospitals and health centers. Congress 
has agreed to provide $375,000,000 during 
the next five years for building State and 
nonprofit hospitals and health centers. 
Preliminary planning for the separate 
projects is under way. Next year expendi- 
tures will start, with $15,000,000 for fiscal 
1948. 

Military construction. The Army and 
Navy still are building bases, experimental 
laboratories, etc. Their construction work 
will cost $495,000,000 in 1948, compared 
with $664,000,000 being spent this year 
and $1,224,000,000 spent in 1946. 

Rural electrification. There will be 
available $575,000,000 for electrification 
of farms in 1948, unless the President’s 
budget takes a cut in this item. Actual 
expenditures for power lines and equip- 
ment next year will amount to about 
$340,000,000. 

Federal buildings. This is one impor- 
tant type of public works that has not 
attracted much congressional attention 
yet. No postwar program has been ap- 
proved. But the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration has been told to go ahead with 
its plans for building the hundreds of 
post offices, federal courthouses, custom- 
houses, immigration and quarantine sta- 
tions and marine hospitals that will be 
built in many cities over the nation. 
Present plans for 1948 are to build a 
federal office building at Nashville, Tenn., 
12 office buildings for Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration in as many cities, and two marine 
hospitals. 

This national program represents an 
investment in the nation’s capital assets. 
Westerners consider their large share a 
small price for raw materials contributed 
in the past and for future resources still 
to be uncovered. Economy cuts may delay 
some projects, but Congress must reverse 
itself completely if it wants to stop a 
growing flood of federal money for public 
works in years ahead. 
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NEW RISE IN COMMODITY PRICES 


Higher Costs for Food and Materials Despite Buyer Resistance 


Weather difficulties and 
freight-car shortage as 
factors in sharp upturn 


A spurt in the prices of many commodi- 
ties at wholesale is producing another 
jump in the cost of many consumer prod- 
ucts. 

This rise in wholesale prices is occurring 
in the face of rapidly rising supplies of 
many kinds of goods, and in the face of 
growing consumer resistance to high prices. 
Already, warnings are being voiced by 
economists of both industry and Govern- 
ment that the new increases can mean a 
stiffer jolt to all concerned when a price 
downturn really gets under way. 

The table on this page shows how cur- 
rent wholesale prices compare with those 
of last October 14, just before general 
decontrol of prices. As for increases occur- 
ring now: 

In food items, where biggest jumps 
have occurred, price declines that were 
taking place only a few weeks ago already 
have been largely wiped out. 

Hog prices have soared from $23.75 in 
mid-January to a record high of $30, be- 
fore slipping slightly. Pork shoulders, as a 
result, have jumped from $34 a hundred 
pounds to $42 in six weeks. And pork at 
retail threatens to go to $1 a pound. 

Wheat, in the same six weeks, has 
climbed from $2.12 a bushel to $2.35, 
higher than the peak last autumn. Flour, 
in turn, has risen from $6.35 a hundred 
pounds to $6.65. Corn, meanwhile, has 
gone from $1.33 a bushel to $1.51. 

Butter, which had dropped from 88 
cents to around 63 cents, has turned up 
again to reach 73 cents a pound at whole- 
sale. 

Lard has been selling at wholesale for 
31 cents a pound, after an average cent-a- 
week gain for six weeks. Before that, it had 
fallen nearly 15 cents. 

Cocoa beans, for chocolate, are at a 
new high of 27.8 cents a pound. 

So far, only a part of these rises in 
wholesale prices is reflected in the prices 
that consumers pay at retail. 

Raw materials for industry also have 
shot up swiftly in wholesale price during 
the last six weeks, to add new higher. costs 
to the production of all kinds of finished 
products for consumers. 

Lead has been selling for 14 cents a 
pound, the highest level in history. It 
brought 13 cents six weeks ago. Prices of 
paints, storage batteries and building ma- 
terials will show the effects. 
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Other metals, too, have been rising. In 
six weeks, copper has gone up half a cent 
a pound, to 19.9 cents. Steel scrap, which 
sold last autumn for less than $19 a ton, 
and six weeks ago for $31.50. now brings 
$35. Barring a downturn soon, durable 
goods of all sorts are to reflect these in- 
creases in metal prices. 

Hides also turned up, after a sharp 
decline, to 26.8 cents a pound, before 
dipping again to 25.5 cents. 

Other raw materials for industrial use 
also have scored price gains in many 
cases. Shellac, cottonseed and linseed oils 
and wool tops all have gone up in prices 
at wholesale in the last six weeks. Cotton, 
too, has advanced, climbing from around 
31 cents to 34.3 cents a pound. The price 
of tallow has jumped to 23 cents a pound, 
from 21.8 cents six weeks ago. Rosin has 
been bringing $9.65 a hundred pounds, 
against $8.76 six weeks ago, and flaxseed 
$8 a bushel, against $7.25. 

Building materials, which have rock- 
eted 23 per cent in three months, now 
are at all-time highs. 

Lumber is leading this group, despite 
supplies that are approaching the level of 
demand. Price increases for all kinds of 
lumber have averaged 42 per cent since 
last May. Southern yellow pine board, 
No. 2, for example, has gone from $46.08 
per 1.000 board feet last October, to 
around $70. And lumber prices still are 
rising 2 or 3 per cent a week. 

Brick and tile prices also are at record 
levels. And paints. which have gone up in 
price nearly 60 per cent since last June, 
still are rising. 

Causes of the new gains in wholesale 
prices relate to a variety of developments. 





WHOLESALE-PRICE RISES 
SINCE ElX\D OF CONTROLS 
October 14 Now 


Wheat (bushel) % 2.12 $ 2.35 
Flour (100 pounds) $% 5.21 $ 6.65 
Hogs (100 pounds) $16.25 $28.88 
Pork shoulders 

(100 pounds) $25.00 $42.00 
Steers (100 pounds) $19.63 $25.25 
Beef (100 pounds) $25.00 $38.00 
Print cloth (yard) 14.6¢ 18.5¢ 
Shellac (pound) 62.2¢ 65.0¢ 
Hides (pound) 15.5¢ 25.5¢ 
Tallow (pound) 8.6¢ 23.0¢ 


Rosin (100 pounds) $% 7.82 $ 9.65 
Steel scrap (ton) $18.75 $35.00 
Tin (pound) 52.0¢ 70.0¢ 
Copper (pound) 14.2¢ 19.9¢ 
Lead (pound) 8.2¢ 14.0¢ 
Zine (pound) 8.7¢ 11.0¢ 











Hogs, for example, suddenly are in short 
supply. Too many light-weight hogs have 
been marketed in the pork-eating spree 
that began last summer. Pork, thus, is to 
remain scarce until spring. But com- 
petition from other meats, as well as 
eggs, poultry and fish, all of which are 
more plentiful, is to put downward pres- 
sure on pork prices. 

Increases in the price of wheat, on the 
other hand, are largely the result of in- 
creased export demand. The upward pres- 
sure can continue until new 
harvested if Congress appropriates more 
funds for foreign relief. 

The jump in the price of lead is at- 
tributed to a growing awareness that lead 
is to remain scarce throughout the year. 
And the hike in textiles is credited to re- 
cent 10 to 12 per cent wage increases in the 
textile industry. 

Recent wintry weather also has con- 
tributed, through frosts in Florida fruit 
areas and through delays in the movement 
of critically scarce freight cars. 

Prospects, however, are for early relief 
in prices of many articles. In foods, for 
example, the country is nearing a_ period 
of heavier supplies for dairy products, 
fresh vegetables and many other items. 
In other goods, too, supplies are mount- 
ing rapidly. 

There are signs of new consumer re- 
sistance that could reduce many demands. 

Lumber, for example, is backing up into 
trade pipe lines, as retailers refuse to stock 
up at current prices. And, with prices of 
existing homes already weakening in many 
cities, building-industry leaders are warn- 
ing that thousands who planned to erect 
homes in 1947 have deferred their inten- 
tion of building. 

In textiles, a more critical attitude on 
the part of consumers is forcing the closing 
of mareinal woolen mills. Many clothing 
items are becoming easier to find, as sun- 
plies increase and more consumers decide 
to wait for lower prices. 

Automobile dealers are finding that they 
have to notify more and more of their 
listed customers in order to reach buyers 
ready to pay the price. Radios, too, are 
finding fewer buyers, with the result that 
one large producer recently announced 
price reductions on some models. 

In many other lines, industry leaders are 
warning that failure to cut prices may 
bring trouble later for holders of large in- 
ventories. All in all, the signs that are 
being watched continue to point to a price 
downturn, at some time in months aliead, 
for all but the scarcest items. 
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MR. ROBERT F. SIX, DISTINGUISHED AIR LINES PRESIDENT 


Chip Chen ho Diittinetion.. LORD CALVERT 


Intended for those who can afford the finest, Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and 


most distinguished whiskies. It is so rare...so smooth...so mellow... that it is produced only in limited quantities. 


A“ Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, Ni 











When a woman “shops” 
with blueprints on the table 
her thoughts go far beyond 
wood and steel and stone 
and things that can 

be measured by the foot... 
these are but incidental 

to what she’s really buying 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind — 

etched deep by things 

she’s fondly studied in her 
favorite woman’s magazine 
— of everything a perfect, 
livable home should be, 

and from these plans she sees 
that picture becoming real. 





With an awareness 
of women’s wants and interests 
sharpened by years 

of in-the-home research 
McCall’s editors skillfully 
implant these mental pictures 
that move advertising 

into action in more than 
3,500,000 homes every month. 
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The National Week 


BOXCAR CRISIS: WHY IT GROWS 


Probable five-year delay 
before needs can be filled 
from steel now promised 


A boxcar crisis is the latest of this 
country’s many crises. This crisis, in fact, 
js not limited to boxcars, but extends to 
hoppers, gondolas and virtually all types 
of freight cars. 

This shortage of freight cars already 
is forcing newspapers in many cities to 
publish with little or no display adver- 
tising, for lack of newsprint. Workers are 
being laid off by factories because cars 
are not available to bring in raw materials 
or to deliver finished products. Farmers 
have difficulty getting cars to carry grain 
and other products to market. 

The surface appearance is that of a 
temporary situation. Down underneath, 
however, it is seen that the crisis on the 
railroads may not be so brief. 

Supply and demand, badly out of 
line ever since freight traffic began boom- 
ing along with war production, are getting 
still further out of kilter. 

Supply of freight cars now is about 
1,740,000, including 725,000 boxcars. 

Demand for cars is running around 
2,040,000, including some 825,000 boxcars, 
according to official estimates. 

Shortage, thus, amounts to 100,000 
boxcars, and, altogether, 300,000 freight 
cars of all types. 

To put it another way, the railroads now 
have a fifth fewer cars than they had as far 
back as 1918, for a traffic load that now is 
half again as large as it was in 1918. Re- 
sult is that the railroads are able to supply 
shippers with about 85 per cent of the car 
needs, despite far more careful use of each 
car than in any previous peacetime period. 

What is being done to overcome 
the 300,000-car shortage is indicated by 
the record. 
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eS. Needs 1 New Freight Car For Every 6 Now in Use 


FREIGHT CARS AVAILABLE 


1,740,000 


Building of new cars has been going on 
at a rate of 2,500 to 3,000 a month. As of 
mid-February, in fact, there were only 
some 900 freight cars a-building. 

Junking of worn-out cars is going on 
at a rate of more than 5,500 a month, or 
about two cars junked for every new one 
added. The total number of freight cars is 
dwindling at the rate of 2,500 to 3,000 a 
month. The total already is 20,000 smaller 
than in January, 1946. The situation, thus, 
gets worse instead of better. 

The trouble, as the record 
has been coming to a head for years. 
With a low demand for cars during the de- 
pression ’30s, the country entered the war 
with half a million fewer cars than it had 
in 1930. Then, with only enough materials 
allocated for the construction of about 
5,000 freight cars a month, the railroads 
were forced to keep their old cars in serv- 
ice long after they were worn out. 

Now, age and war wear are catching up 
with the freight cars. More than a third 
of them are over the retirement age of 
25 years. They are being forced out of 
service at a rate that exceeded 8,000 a 
month in the fourth quarter of 1946, com- 
pared with a retirement rate that averaged 
less than 1,500 a month in 1942 and 1943. 

At the same time, the acquisition of 
new cars has declined from an average of 
more than 5,000 cars a month in 1942 to 
3,246 cars in December, 1946, and to 
2,795 in January, 1947. 

Cause of the decline in car build- 
ing, principally, is the diminished alloca- 
tions of steel to railroads and contract 
car builders by Government authorities. 
Last year, the railroads, which normally 
take about 17 per cent of the nation’s 
steel output, got something like 7 per cent. 
Despite all the steel freed from war uses, 
the roads got a smaller proportion of the 
total steel product than they had in 1945. 

Financial difficulties of the railroads are 


shows, 


Failure of Production to Keep Pace With Number Wearing Out 


cited officially as a secondary cause. Faced 
with shrinking profits—despite mounting 
trafic loads—the railroads now have on 
order about 80,000 freight cars, more than 
a third of them boxcars. Officials say that 
is not enough to encourage car builders 
to rush production. Railroads, however, 
say they will order more cars if, or when, 
steel is made available. 

Faulty distribution also is being charged. 
Western shippers and roads say they get 
too few cars to load, in relation to the num- 
ber of cars owned by Western lines. Gov- 
ernment officials, however, tell a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce that Western 
railroads are loading more freight cars in 
relation to cars owned than are Eastern 
roads. 

Prospect is for fewer cars for all 
shippers in the months ahead, unless an 
economic setback cuts the traffic load itself. 
The big steel companies now are promising 
the Senate subcommittee that enough steel 
will be supplied to car builders for 10,000 
new cars a month. That rate of output, 
along with a junking rate of 5,500 cars a 
month, would increase total car ownership 
by some 54,000 cars in a year. 

But that year of stepped-up output is 
not likely to begin before June, if then. 
After that, say officials, at least two years 
would be needed to ease the car supply 
very much. Nearly six years would be 
needed for the 300,000 additional cars re- 
quired for an adequate car supply. 

Thus, the transport crisis caused by the 
freight-car shortage is expected to continue 
hampering production and delivery of 
goods that consumers want. The situation 
could ease a bit during seasonally dull 
spring months. But, with bumper crops 
expected next summer, freight traffic is to 
rise to a level that by harvest time can 
produce the worst transportation crisis in 
history. 
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END OF THE PLEASURE BOOM 


Felt by Railroads, Hotels, Night Clubs and Resorts 


Change That Is 


More ease in getting a room 
or seeing a play. Price cuts 
by some movie theaters 


New York 

Free spending is tapering off sharply in 
New York and other amusement centers 
where money for pleasure has flowed 
freely in recent years. This spending slump 
is being felt by night clubs, theaters, race 
tracks and other entertainment spots. It 
also has cut into railroad revenues and 
has eased considerably the shortage of 
hotel rooms. 

Moreover, tourists and vacationers with 
money to spend on pleasure are choosing 
their entertainment more carefully. They 
shop around for amusement, as they shop 
around for clothing and furniture. Second- 
rate Broadway shows are being passed up 
for the big hits, with the result that 
theater tickets, except for a few produc- 


tions, are easier to obtain than a few 
weeks ago. Florida vacationers are re- 


ported not so willing to pay $50 a day or 
more for hotel rooms and apartments as 
they once were. The market for $1,500 
neckties and other expensive luxuries is 
disappearing. 

One New York motion-picture theater, 
sensing this spending resistance, has re- 
duced its admission price. Hotels are en- 
couraging week-end visitors, and some are 
offering special week-end rates. An early 
return to normal practice in pleasure 
spending appears to be in sight. 

Effects of the shift away from liberal 
pleasure spending are disclosed in a survey 
made by a member of the Board of Edi- 
tors of The United States News. The sit- 
uation as of now, and the outlook for the 
immediate future, are as follows: 

Travel will absorb less of the public’s 
money than last year. There is no longer 
the postwar urge to travel just for travel’s 
sake, and most people have less money to 
spend for pleasure. Many of those who 
are planning trips this year will go by 
automobile again, now that tires, gasoline 
and new cars are more plentiful. 

Rail travel, as of now, is off about 40 
per cent from a year ago, and a decline 
of 25 per cent from 1946 is expected for 
the entire vear of 1947. This reduction 
will pull down railroad passenger revenue 
to an estimated $950,000.000 from last 
year’s total of $1,260,000,000. It also will 
reduce, somewhat in_ proportion, the 
spending at hotels and resorts. 

Travel abroad, however, will not feel the 
spending pinch that is to hit travel at 
home. Demand for accommodations will 
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run far ahead of available facilities. The 
limited number of ocean liners carrying 
passengers to Europe, where’ travel now 
is open for the first time since the war, 
will be able to carry no more than 60,000 
persons this year. Almost that many al- 
ready have applied for passage. Transpor- 
tation facilities to the Caribbean, to South 
America and other Western Hemisphere 
points also will be limited during the year. 

Hotels already are feeling the spend- 
ing slump. Fewer rooms are being occu- 
pied, and food sales, except for banquets, 
are down. There also has been a decided 
drop in liquor sales, a sensitive indicator 


of spending trends. The drop in beverage 
sales in some New York hotels is xs much 
as 19 per cent from a year ago, and, jp 


Pacific Coast hotels, as much as 33 pe 
cent. 

The decline in hotel business is not al. 
ways apparent to travelers, who still find 
crowded conditions in many hotels, byt 
generally it is easier to get a hotel room 
than it was a short time ago. In New York, 
percentage of rooms occupied dropped from 
96 per cent in January, 1946, to 94 per 
cent in January, 1947. Other cities showed 
greater declines. In Chicago, occupancy 
fell from 95 to 91; Cleveland, from 96 to 








ON THE RESORT BEACH 
... the $2 window will be more popular than the $50 room 
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91; Philadelphia, from 93 to 89, and De- 
troit, from 94 to 90. 

It is in week-end patronage, however, 
where the slump really shows up. Hotels 
that are fully occupied during the week 
gmetimes have plenty of rooms available 
fom Friday through Sunday. This is 
particularly true in Philadelphia and De- 
troit, and New York hotels have not es- 
caped this drop in week-end trade. 

As a whole, U.S. hotels will do consid- 
erably less business this year than last. 

Vacation spots face similar treatment 
at the hands of the big spenders. There 
still is a heavy demand for vacation ac- 
commodations, but the winter vacationers 
are not throwing money around as freely 
as in the past. Florida race tracks are 
year 


drawing larger crowds than a ago, 


but betting is off 10 per cent. The $2, $5, 
and $10 mutuel windows are more popular, 
and less “big money” is passing through 





the $50 and $100 windows. On the other 
hand, hotels catering to “regular” and 
more “solid” vacation trade, such as those 
at Sea Island, Ga.; Pinehurst, N.C.; and 
Hot Springs, Va., report little change in 
the spending habits of their guests. 
Summer resorts, generally, are likely to 


see much less free spending this year. As 
a result, hotel men expect less jacking up 


of hotel rates than a year ago. The re- 
trenchment will show up more in spending 
practices than in a decline in the number 
of vacationers. The prospect is for a big 
year of summer travel, but with money 
being spent more cautiously. 
Amusement spending has been on 
the decline since September, 1946, though 
it has been little noticed until now. 
Night clubs are hardest hit. Some, in 
New York and Chicago, report business 
off by 35 to 45 per cent. The big money 
has disappeared, and the heavy tippers 
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IN THE NIGHT CLUB . 
... the heavy tippers are looking at their checks more carefully 
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are looking more carefully at their checks. 
New York’s most expensive night clubs 
are cutting expenses drastically, finding it 
necessary to replace costly big-name 
orchestras. 

Theater business has fallen off sharply. 
Shirt-sleeved workers with plenty of cash 
to spend no longer are seen in the front 
seats of the Broadway hits as they some- 
times were in wartime. Fewer people are 
going to shows, and those who do go are 
more selective. In New York, a few hits 
still are sold out for weeks in advance, 
but, in many theaters, tickets often can 
be bought just before curtain time. One 
result of this box-office slump is a decline 
in the number of backers of new shows. 
During the war there was little risk in 
a new play, since most of them 
but the business again is be- 
amble. The season already has 


financing 
paid out, 
coming a gz 
produced a number of failures. 

This condition will be reflected in fewer 
shows next year, both in New York and 
elsewhere. 

Movie attendance has fallen off to a 
point where increases 0 “our and _ five 
cents in admission prices ‘ave failed to 
check a decline in box-offics ‘ncome. Ad- 
missions to motion-picture theaters have 
dropped recently by 3 to 5 per cent below 
a year ago. Attendance and revenue still 
are far higher than before the war, but 
producers are convinced that this indus- 
try, too, is to feel the end of the spending 
spree. Movie fans are more particular in 
their choice of films, and the industry is 
preparing for a more selective market. 

Sports events offer a partial exception 
to the trend toward tighter svending for 
pleasure. Hockey and basketball are draw- 
ing big winter crowds to New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. Fights with top 
prices of $5 to $6 generally play to sellout 
houses, but championship bouts with 
higher admission rates are not always so 
well patronized. Profess‘ona! >aseball and 
football leagues are loo'sin” forward to a 
big year, but attendance ‘s not expected 
to hold to the high level o- 1946. 

The boom in spending for pleasure that 
row is declining has been fed almost en- 
tirely by surplus cash accumulated by 
Americans during the war. There is little 
evidence that it has been nurtured by 
jewels, gold or currency smugeled out of 
Europe and other countries. Re‘ugees who 
have succeeded in bringing some wealth 
into the U.S. have put it into real estate 
and other investments. 

The shift in spending habits that now 
is appearing does not stop at night clubs, 
theaters, and expensive beach resorts. It 
will reduce outlays for travel and for 
nearly all kinds of entertainment. It will 
bring new problems to some businessmen, 
will make travel and vacationing easier 
for many individuals. Above all, it means 
that the country is finding its way back 
to normal living. 
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DOLLAR FAMINE IN FOREIGN TRADE _ 


Difficulties Facing Nations Unable to Buy Goods They Need in the U.S, 


Outlook for continuation of 
loans by this country to 
support world commerce 


The American dollar by its scarcity is 
proving to be at the root of some of the 
world’s growing difficulties. Dollars that 
are superabundant and relatively easy to 
earn at home are turning out to be scarce 
and difficult to earn abroad. 

Dollars are needed in great quantities 
by other countries, because only in this 
country are to be found the machinery, 
the food, and the raw materials in quan- 
tities large enough to get the world back 
on its feet. The ability to earn dollars, 
however, is proving to be quite limited on 
the part of nations that most need them. 

Loans are helping temporarily to supply 
dollars to those in need. Yet borrowers 
already are beginning to wonder about 
their ability to earn dollars enough to 
service their loans. Some borrowers are 
worried by the rate at which they are 
having to use up their loans, as prices in 
U.S. rise, and as their own ability to 
produce goods for export fails to reach 
expected levels. 

Great Britain, for example, is greatly 
disturbed by her dollar problem. Britain 
is forced to buy heavily in this country 
to get food, raw materials and machinery 
she needs. Her dollars go fast, at present 
price levels, and they are largely borrowed 
dollars. The British are earning relatively 
few dollars by sales of their goods in the 
American market. They are buying from 
U.S. at the rate of about $750,000.000 
a year and selling in U.S. at the rate of 
$150,000,000 a year. They are buying 42 
per cent of their imports from the Western 
Hemisphere, but selling only 14 per cent 
of their exports in Western Hemisphere 
markets. Their exports, instead of moving 
to this part of the world to pay for needed 
goods, are tending to go to France, Italy, 
Greece and other areas, where the cur- 
rencies that are earned are not readily 
convertible into dollars. 

Canada has a problem that grows out 
of British troubles. The Canadians have 
loaned Great Britain $1,250.000,000 in 
Canadian money. Britain is using these 
borrowed Canadian do!lars to pay Canada 
for wheat, bacon and other products. Can- 
ada, thus, is selling her products on an 
I.0.U. basis and is not getting in ex- 
change anything that can be used to buy 
in the U.S. 

The effect of this is being felt more and 
more keenly by Canada. In 1946, she 
bought $560,000,000 worth more of goods 
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from the U.S. than she sold here, and he 
deficit in trade with the U.S. over the 
next two years is expected to total another 
$800,000,000. Already, this deficit is caus- 
ing worry among Canadian officials. They 
see their supply of dollars running out, 
and they fear the time may come when 
Canada will have to look to the United 
States for a loan in order to continue 
buying in this country what she needs. 

R»ssia, like Britain, needs U.S. dol- 
lars in order to buy equipment that only 
U.S. factories can supply. Before the war, 
Russia had an export surplus in trade with 
Western European countries, and con- 
verted the proceeds into U.S. dollars. Now, 
she has no such surplus and, in the absence 
of a U.S. loan, must pay for U.S. goods 
either in gold or in dollars earned by ex- 
ports to this country. Last year, Russia’s 
exports to the United States totaled $100,- 
000,000. Under the best conditions, they 
are not expected to go above $200,000,000 
a year. Thus, the number of dollars that 
Russia can earn by direct sales to the U.S. 
is limited. Russia has been selling gold 
to the United States in recent months to 
increase Soviet dollar resources, but the 
Russian gold supply, although unknown, 
is not believed to be enough to support 
much trade. And there is no prospect that 
the Russian problem is to be eased by any 
large American loan. 

France, as another example, is buying 
heavily in the United States with borrowed 
dollars, but is tending to export her goods 
to neighboring countries whose currencies 
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are not so readily exchangeable into Amer. 
ican money. In 1946, France boug|it $700, 
000,000 worth of goods from this country, 
but exported to the U.S. only $60,000,009 
worth. The U.S. loans and credits already 
extended to France are running out. Unt] 
French production increases to the point 
where bigger exports are possible, she must 
either find another source of dollars or stop 
buying in the United States. This fact ex. 
plains why she now is seeking a loan from 
the World Bank. 

The United States, at the sare time, 
instead of spending dollars heavily in coun. 
tries that most need them, is buying in 
Latin America. There the supply of dol- 
lars already is quite large, because of big 
wartime spending by the U.S. in that part 
of the world. The U.S. also is spending 
more and more dollars in the Pacific area, 

This unbalanced trade situation might 
be straightened out if world currencies 
could be stabilized, so that the money of 
one nation always could be exchanged for 
that of another at an established rate. For 
the present, however, most foreign nations 
need U.S. dollars rather than British 
pounds, French francs, German marks, 
Italian lire or other currencies. These na- 
tions could earn the dollars they need if 
they could turn out goods to sell in the 
United States. But much of the industry 
of Germany, Japan and other countries of 
Europe and Asia is wrecked as a result of 
the war, while British industry is hampered 
by its worn-out condition and by a fuel 
shortage. 

The problem for the United States, there- 
fore, is to make dollars available to other 
nations in such a way as to promote the 
recovery and stability of trade in the world 
as a whole. 

The dollar troubles of Britain are 
especially serious because the British pound 
sterling has been standard for a large por- 
tion of the trading area of the world. 

Pounds now are a drug on the market. 
Around $14,000,000,000 in pounds, owed 
by Britain to the Empire countries and 
others, is held in London in “frozen” bal- 
ances. These creditor countries should be 
able to go to England and demand pay- 
ment and get it in goods or in dollars. In- 
stead, they find that their pounds cannot 
be translated into goods or into other cur- 
rencies except by agreement with the 
British. 

But Britain has promised that, after next 
July 15, any country selling goods to her 
can demand payment in dollars or any 
other currency. This promise was made last 
year as one of the conditions of Britain's 
$3,750,000,000 loan from the U.S. The 
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chance is strong that, when dollars are 
thus made freely available, there will be 
a run on Britain’s dollar supply. Canada, 
for example, in return for goods she sells 
io Britain, will want U.S. dollars that she 
can use to pay for her own imports from 
the United States. Other countries supply- 
ing Britain will have similar needs. ve 

In spite of this prospect, the British 
jaders are giving assurances that they in- 
rend to fulfill their promises. Thus, in ef- 
fect, they are throwing responsibility back 
on the U.S. for meeting the situation that 
may develop if Britain runs out of dollars 
at an early date. 

The British leaders are assuming that, 
when the test comes, the United States will 
have no choice but to back up the cur- 
rency and trade policies already launched. 
They are convinced that, in one way or 
another, the U.S. will have to see that 
sufficient dollars are available to keep the 
world moving. 

Several steps already have been taken, 
or are being planned, by the U.S. to meet 
the world’s dollar problem. 

Currency stabilization is being at- 
tempted through the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which began operations March 
1. The currency plan, if it works as in- 
tended, will give assurance that each 
member nation’s money can be exchanged 
freely for that of any other, and through 
this assurance will promote world trade. 
The U.S. has just paid in its subscription 
of $2,750,000,000 to the Fund, and the 
dollars thus provided may be used to pro- 
tect the currency of a nation that is pay- 
int out more for its imports than it re- 
ceives for its exports. 

Tariff cutting is to be undertaken by 
the U.S. in collaboration with 18 other 
nitions at a conference to be held in 
Geneva in April. The aim is to make it 
easier for other nations to earn dollars by 
selling their goods to the United States. 
Those dollars, in turn, can be used to pay 
for goods they buy from the U.S. 

loans made by the U.S. directly 
through the Export-Import Bank or in- 
directly through the World Bank are an- 
other means of supplying dollars to nations 
that must have dollars in order to restore 
or develop their production and _ trade. 
If Britain needs more dollars when her 
present supply runs out, a loan from the 
World Bank is a possibility. 

Benefit to U. $. Dollars made available 
in these various ways are looked upon 
by U.S. officials as essential to trade in 
general, rather than of benefit only to any 
one nation. That is, dollars placed in Brit- 
ain’s hands find their way to other coun- 
tries, and dollars acquired by others find 
their way to Britain. Ultimately, all the 
dollars can be spent only in the United 
States. This country, in other words, is 
looked upon as the final beneficiary of the 
steps now being taken to cure the dollar 
troubles of the world. 
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THE CRISIS: WEATHER CLOSED IN AND STRANGLED VITAL POWER 
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THE SLOWDOWN: INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION DROPPED DANGEROUSLY 
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THE DOLE: UNEMPLOYMENT AGAIN BECAME A THREAT TO PLANNERS 
. American dollars are disappearing faster than the debtor can stand 
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DRIVE FOR QUICK AID TO GERMANS _ 


Preparations to Push Herbert Hoover's Plan Through Congress 


Findings in favor of more 
food, ship loan and repeal 
of restrictions on trade 


The German preblem is back on the 
front doorsteps of the White House again. 
A revision of American policy is in prospect 
to help make Germany self-supporting. Mr. 
Truman is preparing Congress for the 
chanve. And Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall is taking word to Moscow of this 
nation’s altering point of view. 

At the base of the new policy lies a 
report from President Herbert 
Hoover. This report recommends that Ger- 
mans be fed better and be given ships with 
which to fish and to haul their own foods 
from this country. It suggests that seeds 
and fertilizer be furnished to revive agri- 
culture, and that industries and trade be 
reopened to get commerce moving again. 

Behind the scenes of the changing 
policy are carefully considered studies by 
American occupation and relief officials. 
The obligations of the United States to 
help Europe through its period of postwar 
starvation and misery are mounting. The 
President is asking for $350.000,000 to use 
in relief for the liberated courtries. And 
the Army wants sizable chunks of money 
to help feed the Germans. Mr. Hoover 
now proposes that $475,000,000 be used 
for relief in Germany during the next 18 
months. 

These requests face an economy-minded 


former 





GERMAN HOUSING: RUBBLE & BASEMENTS 


Republican Congress which has received 
numerous reports critical of-conditions in 
American-occupied Germany. The Admin- 
istration and the Army feared that the 
congressional drive for economy might cut 
down the funds needed for carrying the 
Army’s load in Germany. Bipartisan sup- 
port for the program was needed. That 
was why the former Republican President 
was asked to make the study. He could 
clarify the German picture and put a 
factual report before a G.O.P. Congress. 

With Mr. Hoover’s report in hand, a 
bivartisan plan for a change in po'icy 
toward Germany began to take shape. It is 
based upon the broad thesis that as Jong 
as Germany remains prostate economi- 
cally it will be a continual burden upon 
the American taxpayer. The thought back 
of the new plan is that Germany must be 
put upon a self-supporting basis. 

A vivid picture of the beaten Germany 
shows through the statistics of the Hoover 
report. It says Germany was so badly bat- 
tered and stripped of resources that it 
would have collapsed without other mili- 
tary action soon after the Germans were 
driven back into their own territory. And 
immediately after occupation, all liquid 
resources were seized and divided as rep- 
arattons. The people became dependent 
for life upon the armies of occupation. 

Poulation. In the division of the na- 
tion that followed, the areas occupied by 
the U.S. and Britain, now combined for ad- 
ministrative purposes, have come to con- 


tain 43,000,000 persons, 9,000,000 mop 
than they held in peace. But 6,000,000 of 
the best workers from these zones haye 
been killed or held in the prison camps of 
Russia, France, Britain and Belgium. And 
90,000 Nazis are in concentration Camps, 

And almost 2,000,900 more. former ad. 
ministrators and technicians, now are yp. 
der sanctions which forbid their doing 
anything but manual labor. They are fg. 
mer Nazis. All of this tends to put the by. 
den of support upon the least experienced, 

Among this population, in the 20-to-49 
age group, there are 10 women for 6 men: 
in the 40-to-60 age group, there are 10 
women to 7 
power and has an “appalling” consequcne 
upon morals. 

Housing in the two areas is so limited 
that, on the average, there are three occv- 
pants for each room. One of every four 
city houses was destroyed. There has been 
little repair. Multitudes are living in rub- 
ble and basements. 


men. This lessens productive 


Coal is coming from the Ruhr at only 
about half the 450,000-tons-per-day aver. } 


age of before the war. This is due toa 
lack of skilled men and vitality. All of 
Western Europe suffered from a_ coal 
famine this winter. Its lack prevents a 


revival of Germany’s export trade. No 
household coal has been issued in Ham- 
burg since October, and other German 
cities are but little better off. 
Agriculture. Before the war, a fourth 
of the food for Germany came from the 
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GERMAN PRISONERS: PRODUCTIVE POWER 


. .. with Mr. Hoover's report in hand, a bipartisan plan in policy began to take shape 
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areas that have been taken over by Rus- 
sia and Poland. This was the breadbasket 
of Germany. It now contributes nothing 
to the American and British zones. Lack 
of fertilizer, seeds, implements and labor 
cut production in the American-British 
zone to 65 per cent of its prewar level in 
1946. This may be a little higher in 1947 
if seed potatoes are supplied from U.S. 

Food. Even the small amounts of food 
available have been hard to distribute 
this winter because of frozen canals and 
blocked rail traffic. In the coal shortage, 
there has been no heat for cooking. Mr. 
Hoover found 7,640,000 farmers and their 
families in good condition. Milk and fats 
given to 2,730,000 prospective and nursing 
mothers and children under 6 held these 
in fair condition. 

Half of 6,595,000 children and adoles- 
cents, especially in low-income families, 
were stunted and underfed. Actual starva- 
tion appeared in some areas. Many in the 
group, which is permitted a normal ration 
of 1,550 calories a day, were in poor con- 
dition. In the British zone, adult males 
were 19 pounds underweicht: adult females 
averaged 5 pounds underweivht. There are 
17,910,000 in the normal consumer group. 
They do light physical work. 











The remainder of the population, falling 
into the worker or special categories, was 
in fair condition, although Mr. Hoover 
reported that workers shared their sup- 
plemental food with wives and children and 
so cut down their own capacity for work. 

A new food program, and quickly, 
was urged by Mr. Hoover. He said soup 
kitchens should be set up in the American 
wone to give hot meals of meat, fats and 
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GERMAN CHILDREN: AT AN ALLIED SOUP KITCHEN 
... the conclusion: Western civilization, to survive in Europe, must survive in Germany 


‘ome 


milk to 3,500,000 children and adolescents. 
He said this should be started at once with 
surplus Army food stocks. In addition, 
he said the food should be increased for 
the normal consumer groups, by various 
ways. 

Beyond this, Mr. Hoover suggested that 
between 200,000 and 250,000 tons of good 
potato seed be sent for planting this vear. 

Mr. Hoover said that imports of food, 
fertilizer, and petroleum between 
January 1 and July 1 of this year for the 
benefit of the civil population should total 
$384,000.000, half of which would be borne 
by the British: For the next fiscal year— 
from July 1, 1947, through June 30, 1948— 
he estimated that another $567,000,000 will 
be needed, half of this also to be paid by 
the British. This brings the total American 
cost for the year and a half from January, 
1947, through June 30, 1948, to $475,- 
500,000. 

Cos? reductions. Several ways of 
trimming down these costs were suggested 
by Mr. Hoover. He said that, if appropria- 
tions for fertilizer and seed are enlarged 
soon enough, the needs will be smaller for 
next year. Beyond this, he suggested: 

Ships for German crews. Transfer to 
German operation of about 75 laid-up 
Liberty ships to let Germans carry their 
food and materials, he said, 
probably would save Americans and British 
taxpayers the cost of some $40,000,000 per 
year of freight. He suggested that these 
ships also might be used to carry American 
Army equipment home. 

Ships for fishing. American small craft 
might be leased to the Germans to enable 
them to fish in the Baltic and North seas, 


seed 
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which now are closed against German 
fishermen. This would enable them to catch 
for themselves some of the fish they need 
to supplement their diet. 

Opening markets to German goods. 
Mr. Hoover said haste should be made to 
get German goods into the export market. 
To do this, changes are needed in trading- 
with-the-enemy acts and communications 
restrictions. He said restoration of German 
trade is inevitable and the longer it is 
delayed the more America will spend for 
German relief. 

German repayment for relief, ahead 
of reparations, was proposed by Mr. 
Hoover. He said this repayment should be 
stipulated in peace treaties as a first charge 
against the German economy and repaid 
from future net exports before any other 
payments to other nations. Mr. Hoover 
said this might be made through a tax 
on exports. 

In fact, Mr. Hoover later told the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that the U.S. 
should require any nation receiving relief 
to make repayment its first order of busi- 
ness. Payments should begin in two or 
three vears, he suggested, and could be 
made either to the donor “or preferably to 
a fund to be established by the United 
Nations for future famine relief.” 

Relief expenditures are in a special class, 
Mr. Hoover said. They are rebuilding the 
economy so that other payments can be 
made. He concluded that, if Western civi- 
lization is to survive in Europe, it also 
must survive in Germany and that nation 
must be a co-operative member of civiliza- 
tion. This is the thesis around which the 
new American policy is being built. 
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Plan for Separate Air Arm 
To Surpass Army and Navy 


Expectation That It Will Have Bigger Appropriations 
And Special Realms of Duty If ‘Merger’ Is Approved 


Distinctive uniforms and 
titles, more pay for men 
in proposed new branch 


An independent Department of Air 
Force is to be set up in a hurry when and 
if Congress accepts the “merger” of armed 
services proposed by President Truman. 

Military airmen, now part of the Army, 
are getting ready for the day when they 
can realize their long dream of independ- 
ence. Plans are being laid for new uni- 
forms, for new military titles, for new 
organization, for new buildings. 

The Air Force, in a Department of its 
own, is to become as different from the 
Army as the Army differs from the Navy. 

Titles of rank are to change. Under 
tentative plans, the top-ranking officer in 
the new Air Force will be an Air Marshal, 
not a General or an Admiral. Pilot Lieu- 
tenants and Captains may expect to 
evolve into Flight Officers, and enlisted 
men may become Airmen and Aircrafts- 
men. 

Technical personnel will no longer be 
Sergeants and T-4’s. They are to get 
ratings similar to those in the Navy, but 
with Air Force overtones. 

Uniforms, too, will change from Army 
dress to a distinctive Air Force blue or 
gray. Several designs are under consider- 
ation, none of them looking anything like 
either Army or Navy apparel. 

Headquarters of an independent U.S. 
Air Force is to be moved as quickly as pos- 
sible from Army Air Forces quarters in the 
Pentagon. AAF officials already are looking 
around Washington for a building of their 
own, and are talking of constructing one if 
suitable accommodations cannot be found. 

Administration of a separate air arm 
also is scheduled to change drastically from 
the Army system. Procedure is to be re- 
vamped along industrial-management lines. 
Latest plans now involve efficiency experts, 
personnel managers, and research staffs of 
civilian scientists. 

Purchasing of Air Force materials and 
equipment, for one thing, is down for 
“streamlining,” and civilian liaison com- 
mittees are to be formed in planning new 
plane production. 

In size, the Air Force on its own will 
be only slightly smaller than the Army or 
Navy, with 400,000 airmen, compared with 
the Navy’s 473,286 sailors and the Army’s 
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670,000 soldiers. After the Army completes 
its occupation duties, moreover, Air Force 
strength is expected to equal or exceed 
Army strength. 

The proportion of higher-paid officers, 
under present plans for the air arm, is to 
top either of the other services. With 63,- 
689 officers, the airmen expect to have 29 
per cent more than the Army and 59 per 
cent more than the Navy, in proportion to 
enlisted men. 

In cost, the independent Air Force is 
to approach the land and sea forces in its 








ee, 


more elaborate than that of the other sery, 
ices. The Air National Guard already ey. 
ceeds the Army’s regular National Guard 
in strength and appropriations. Under g 
new reserve-training program, civilian pe. 
servists are to be paid up to $500 for tak. 
ing 30 days of training a year, and large 
numbers of wartime pilots are eaver to ap- 
ply on this basis. 

In organization, the proposed Air De. 
partment is also down for basic changes 
from the present AAF setup. A full-fledged 
Secretary is planned as head of the De. 
partment of Air Force, to be assisted by q 
new Under Secretary and two Assistant 
Secretaries, all civilians. 

Military head of the organization is to 
be a new Chief of Staff. This position js ey. 
pected to go to Gen. Carl Spaatz, present 
Commanding General of the Air Forees. 
Under the new Chief of Staff are scheduled 
to be some 70 air groups, 55 of them kept 
up to 80 per cent of full strength and 15 
maintained as skeleton formations. 
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««.in the plans—new uniforms, 


first year, probably will pass them in suc- 
ceeding years. To build more bombers, 
fighters and training planes in 1948, for 
example, the Air Force would expect to 
get $440,000,000, as much as the entire 
Army with its Air Corps cost in 1939. 

Pay is to be higher than in either of the 
other services, if Congress can be persuaded 
to continue present flight pay of 50 per 
cent over base Army-Navy salaries. This 
is being asked in spite of the wartime rec- 
ord, in which the Army Air Forces, with 
15.5 per cent of the Army’s strength, 
showed only 12.3 per cent of the Army’s 
casualties. 

Overseas bases, an expensive proposition, 
are to be maintained at least on a par 
with the Army and Navy. More than 20 
major bases and several hundred smaller 
ones are to be kept up abroad, forming 
a world-wide chain of airfields. 

The reserve program, too, promises to be 
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titles, buildings, organization 


Special realm of the Air Force, as an 
equal partner with the Army and Navy, is 
to be the Arctic. Problems of polar defense 
will have Air Force planning, while the 
Navy is concerned primarily with the 
Pacific and the Army with Europe. 

Air planning already centers on means 
of attack and defense in the Far North, 
daily weather flights north of the Arctic 
Circle are being initiated, and a network 
of commercial-military airfields in the polar 
region is being worked out. 

Air Force officers also are slated to com- 
mand all U.S. troops in the Panama Canal 
Zone and in the North Atlantic area, giving 
the Air Department top position there. 

That is the outlook if Congress gives 
the go-ahead signal to an independent De- 
partment of Air Force. Under it, airmet 
hope soon to surpass both the Army and 
Navy in size, in prestige, in reserves, and 
in appropriations. 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER—THE RAILROADS 





Picture of a man building freight cars 


Tus manufacturer is busy “building” 
freight cars by figuring ways to get 
more work out of the cars his plant uses 
every day. 

Freight cars bring him his raw mate- 
tials, carry away his finished product. 
How can he reduce handling time? 

How can he estimate his car needs 
more accurately? How can he load all 
cars as heavily as practicable? 

The answers to these questions will 
make more cars available to him and to 
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other shippers and receivers of freight. 


Shippers and Railroads 
Work Together 


By speeding up schedules, and tighten- 
ing up operations all along the line, the 
railroads are today turning out one- 
third more freight service with one-fifth 
fewer cars than they had during the 
previous peacetime peak. 

And the railroads are building all the 
new cars for which they can get mate- 


rials. It is hoped that about eighty thou- 
sand new cars will be delivered this 
year—twice as many as in 1946. But car 
supply is still short of demand. 

The cooperation of every shipper and 
receiver helps. Every day cut from the 
average time each car takes to handle 
its load means the equivalent of an 
additional 100,000 freight cars. 

Every hour saved counts. Save them 
by getting the most out of every freight 
car you use! 


RAILROADS uncon coe 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Edit, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and 
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OPEN THE DOOR, AMERICA! 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


There’s a closed door to which the American people 
have the key. 

It’s a door that shuts out human beings—suffering 
men, women and children without homes. 

It’s a door behind which selfishness lurks and 
materialism hides. 

It’s a door which needs to be opened because, by 
doing so, the humane soul of America will be liberated. 

Has the awfulness of war left us repentant? The 
millions whose sons have been spared are grateful. But 
do they ask what they can do now to acknowledge the 
good fortune which Divine Providence bestowed upon 
them? 

The essence of this life is service. The whole phi- 
losophy under which Christianity is professed is that 
man is brother to man. The life and teachings of Jesus 
spell one thought above all others—that all of us owe 
a solemn duty to each other to help, to befriend, to 
share our worldly goods to the end that suffering may 
be alleviated. 

It is the whole basis of charity, of philanthropy, of 
civic welfare. In fact, we have prided ‘ourselves in 
America for generations that we sympathize with op- 
pressed peoples everywhere and that we give a haven 
of refuge to those who have been the victims of po- 
litical persecution. 

If individually we answer, “Yes” to the cry, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?”, then collectively we do likewise. 

There are homeless people abroad. Their miserable 
plight is indescribable. Are we closing the door of our 
hearts to them? And why? 

Is it possible that we think our material possessions 
might be diminished slightly? Are we afraid of com- 
petition from a small number who mizht enter the 
ranks of our gainfully employed? Or are we merely 
allergic to all who may be “foreign”—as if God drew 
boundary lines and delegated selfish power to us to 
keep His children from moving to places where crops 
are abundant and natural resources are more than ade- 
quate for those who already abide in green pastures? 

Do we have the right of absolute ownership to these 
lands and resources or do we serve as “trustees” who 
some day must answer to our Maker and give an ac- 


counting of what we have done during our bri 
existence? 

It is a matter of simple humanity or simple self. 
ishness. 

Here is a chance to help. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons in Europe have been displaced by war. We 
should read the facts, and then ask ourselves whether 
we are ready to recognize our Cuty as responsible indi. 
viduals—as human beings responsible for what we 
do with our power and our possessions. 

There’s an organization known as the National Citi. 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons. In one of its 
leaflets is given the essential facts which every Amer- 
can should know. It says: 
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“1. Two years after the war there are still some 
850,000 people in Europe who live in detention camps. 

“2. These men, women and children are the dis- 
placed persons—the survivors of Nazi concentration 
camps. They are victims of all forms of religious and 
political persecution, of barbarism and Nazi terror. 

“3. They represent almost all religions. Some 80 per 
cent are Christians of various denominations; 20 per 
cent are Jews. 

“4. Most of the displaced persons are natives of Po- 
land, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. Others come from 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Greece, France and various other 
European countries. 

“5. More than 50 per cent of the displaced persons 
are women and children. There are 150,000 children 
below the age of 17. Of these 70,000 are estimated to 
be under six years of age. 

“6. The displaced persons’ most cherished desire is 
to start a new life in a country where there is freedom 
of speech, freedom of worshin, freedom of movement. 

“7, Since V-E Day, 11,090,000 displaced persons 
have been repatriated. But the remaining 850,000 can- 
not be returned to their original places of residence. 

“8. These people do not wish to and cannot retum 
to their homes of origin because they fear oppression 
for religious, racial or political reasons. 


“9. The Governments of the United States, Great} 


Britain and France officially declared that no people 
would be forced to return to their homelands against 
their will. The United Nations has endorsed the same 
principle. 
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pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
sj news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


VOLTAIRE 








“10. Unless reasonably quick action is taken for the 
permanent resettlement of displaced persons, these 
people may form t*e nucleus of an international relief 
problem of long duration. 

“11, By remaining in Central Europe, they may be- 
come a source of international discord. All thinking 
men and women are aware that the plight of displaced 
persons constitutes one of the gravest cancers gnawing 
at the peace so dearly won. 

“12. The United Nations established the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization to deal with the displaced 
persons’ problem. Its charter is signed by the United 
States. But the IRO cannot solve the problem unless 
immigrant-receiving countries make special provisions 
toreceive a fair share of displaced persons. 

“13. The United States, as a leader in international 
affairs, must take the first step in this direction. The 
rest of the world would follow suit. 

“14. In the 1920’s the United States Congress passed 
immigration laws which permit 154,000 quota immi- 
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gants to enter this country annually. 

“15. During the 1940-1946 war period only 15 per 
cent of the total world quota was used. In other words, 
the United States lost 914,762 people who could have 
entered this country legally and whom we were ready 
and prepared to receive. 

“16. The United States is one of the few countries 
that has not been ravaged by war. It has been esti- 
mated that a fair share of displaced persons to enter 
the United States would be about 400,000. This num- 
ber would equal less than half of the number of quotas 
that were not used during the war years. 

‘17. Having lived under the brutal tyranny of dic- 
tatorship and totalitarianism, the displaced persons 
can truly value the ideals of democracy and the prin- 
ciples on which this country was founded. 

“18. The displaced persons, like any other groups 
of immigrants, would be screened by Federal au- 
thorities before permission to enter this country is 
granted. No person advocating the overthrow of the 
government by violence, no anarchist or criminal 
could enter the United States. 

‘19. No displaced person entering the United States 
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> same 





could become a public charge. Every individual, 
corporation or agency sponsoring a displaced person 
must furnish an affidavit to that effect. 

“20. The bulk of the displaced persons are workers. 


y,$. once again has opportunity to be haven for suffering and persecuted 
peoples—As trustees of abundance we must offer to share our resources 
with world’s homeless—The facts about war's ‘‘displaced persons.” 


There are some 177,000 farm-hands among them; 
some 20,000 are housemaids. Many are skilled 
workers; some are professionals; others still are busi- 
ness people. 

“21. There is a great shortage of farm labor and 
domestic service in the United States. New immigrants 
who are not workers tend to open non-competitive 
business shops. A recent study in a metropolitan city 
showed that each refugee entrepreneur in business 
created a job for seven Americans. 

“22. The displaced persons will not take homes 
away from veterans and other Americans. They would 
be housed by relatives or friends who would not sub- 
let rooms to strangers. 

“23. Some of the organizations which have gone on 
record as favoring the admittance of a fair share of 
displaced persons to this country are: The National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; The Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America; The American 
Jewish Committee; The American Jewish Conference: 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations; The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor; The National Conference of 
Union Labor Legionnaires; The United Council of 
American Veteran Organizations; and many other 
civic, educational and religious groups. 

“24. In his State of the Union message, delivered 
before Congress on January 6, 1947, President Harry 
S. Truman said: ‘.. . I do not think that the United 
States has done its part. Only about 5.000 of them 
have entered this country since May, 1946. . . definite 
assistance in the form of new legislation is needed. I 
urge the Congress to turn its attention to this world 
problem in an effort to find ways whereby we can ful- 
fill our responsibilities to these thousands of homeless 
and suffering refugees of all faiths.’ ” 

How many Americans know these facts? 

How many will take the little time and make the 
effort to tell their representatives in Congress that 
America should open its door to some of these home- 
less people? It’s not a difficult chore to do. 

For in opening the door to these displaced persons, 
America will be opening her heart. 

Maybe then, as we pray for peace, for contentment, 
for a better world, God will listen. For we cannot ex- 
pect to receive the blessings of life if we do not give 
of ourselves in service to others. 

















AVERAGE COST OF MAINTAINING ONE SOLDIER FOR 
ONE YEAR IN AMERICA’S 1919 OCCUPATION ARMY 


Petograns 


U. 8. Pot Ofce 
Basic data: War Dept. 


| es cost to U.S. taxpayers of maintaining a single sol- 
dier in Germany or Japan now is more than five times 
the cost of maintaining an occupation soldier after World 
War I. The Pictogram above shows how these payments 


have increased. 

After World War I, cost of maintaining one man in 
the occupation forces for a year was $1,939.98, including 
his pay, subsistence and equipment. 

After World War Il, this cost has jumped to an aver- 
age of $11,280, including subsequent payments to the sol- 
dier as a veteran under the GI Bill of Rights, but not in- 
cluding payments for administrat*ve overhead. 

Cost of an occupation soldier in Japan is larger than 
this average, at about $12,000 a year, because of the 
lengthened supply lines and shorter period of occupation 
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duty for the individual soldier. Cost of maintaining 4 
man in Germany is about $10,000. 

Basis for this increased cost in maintaining a man iD 
the occupation forces is computed by the Army this way: 


To pay, feed and maintain a soldier now costs about § 


$3,000 a year, making the cost of an 18-month enlistee 
$4,500. 


To take care of the GI benefits he accumulates as ag 
veteran, another $4.500 must be added. Thus, an 18§ 
month man costs $9,000 for his year and a half of service. j 

However, the Army doesn’t get 18 months of servicef 


out of him. Time must be spent in training him, in ship- 
ping him overseas and back, and in giving him 45 days 
of furlough time. Then he can be counted on for only nine 
months of service in Japan, or 10 months in Germany. 
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AVERAGE COST OF MAINTAINING ONE SOLDIER FOR 
ONE YEAR IN AMERICA’S 1947 OCCUPATION ARMY 
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Hence, the $9,000 soldier spends less than a year on oc- 


| cupation duty, raising the total direct cost for a year's 


service per man in the occupation forces to some $11,280. 

In addition, over-all administrative costs add consid- 
erably to the expense of maintaining each soldier over- 
seas. In the year beginning next July 1, these costs are 
expected to bring total occupation payments by the 


; Amy to about $2,000,000,000. 


What to doin the way of reducing these high occupa- 
tion costs is being debated in Congress and within the 
Amy itself. Two solutions have been offered by high 


5 Army officials. 


One view is that enlistments should be made only for a 
minimum three-year term, thus giving the Army 27 


| months of overseas service from each soldier. This would 
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require more recruiting inducements than at present, 
but would cut the cost of a year’s occupation duty nearly 
in half, to about $6,000 per man. 

Another view held by some top Army officers is that 
the Army should be relieved of the responsibility of oc- 
cupation altogether. In its place, then, could be a smaller 
special constabulary to police occupied countries under 
the supervision of the State Department. Relief for 
these countries, now carried on the Army budget as a 


military expense, also could be taken over by a State De- 
partment agency. 

A quick solution to the present high occupation costs, 
however, is not in prospect. Until one is effected, per-man 
costs of the U.S. occupation forces will remain at the 
present all-time high. 
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TEST OF U.S. 


Hour of Decision 


White House conference with 
legislators on how much of 
England's role to assume 


The crushing problems of the rest of the 
world are piling up around President Tru- 
man. South America, Europe and Asia, 
all are presenting specific tasks for the 
U.S. to perform. The world leadership that 
Americans have spoken so glibly of assum- 
ing is being put to the test. And the Presi- 
dent is calling upon both Republicans and 
Democrats to help find the answers. 

What is happening is that the old Big 
Three, of the U.S., Great Britain and Rus- 
sia, now is becoming the Big Two—Russia 
and the United States. Britain, weary and 
war worn, hard put to get her industries 
going and take care of her people at home, 
is laying down large chunks of the world 
burdens she has carried in. the past. 

This is leaving vast areas into which the 
United States must either move to help 
keep political order, or leave a vacuum into 
which the Soviet Union will advance as the 
dominant force. In the past it has been 
Great Britain that has helped to keep the 
small nations going and keep open the 
channels of trade. 

Mr. Truman is faced with the question 
of how far the United States will go 





—Harris & Ewing 
BRITAIN’S BEVIN 
From Mr. Truman—a simple retort 
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esicleni’s Week. 
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AS WORLD LEADER 


Before Moscow Talk as Britain Shows Weakness 


toward picking up the load_ that Great 
Britain is laying down. And, in the oper- 
ation of a bipartisan foreign policy, that 
question is being put to Republicans. 

Background for talks. All of this 
formed the background for secret talks at 
the White House last week. Called into 
the discussions with the President were 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, 
Under Secretary Dean Acheson and the 
topmost spokesmen on foreign affairs and 
appropriations of both parties in Congress. 

In the Republican group were Speaker 
Joseph Martin, Senators Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, and Styles Bridges, 
of New Hampshire, and Representatives 
Charles A. Eaton, of New Jersey, and 
John Taber, of New York. The Democrats 
were Senate and House Floor Leaders 
Alben Barkley, of Kentucky, and Sam 
Rayburn, of Texas, Senator Tom Con- 
nally, of Texas, and Representative Sol 
Blaom, of New York. 

The big news at the conference was a 
report by Secretary Marshall of a talk he 
had had with Lord Inverchapel, the British 
Ambassador, in which the Ambassador had 
told him of Britain’s waning resources and 
proposed that the United States take over 
Britain’s commitments in Greece, and else- 
where in the Mediterranean. 

Britain already is making plans to re- 
move her troops from Greece during the 
next three months. She has been support- 
ing the present Greek Government and 
helping to maintain order. The Darda- 
nelles, Turkey and control of the Mediter- 
ranean are involved. What to do about it 
was the question that Mr. Truman put 
up to the congressional spokesmen. 

The whole European problem gradual- 
ly is falling into U.S. hands. The load that 
Britain has carried for more than a century 
now is proving too heavy for her. A revi- 
sion of U.S. foreign policy is becoming 
mandatory, with sharp decisions imminent. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, just 
back from a study of Germany with rec- 
ommendations for help to put it on its 
feet (see page 24), is suggesting that relief 
be minimized to other European nations. 

But Mr. Truman is asking for $350,000,- 
000 to help the liberated countries of Eu- 
rope. Political strings are to be attached to 
the relief destined for Austria, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland and possibly China. 
America would lay down terms for pro- 
curement, shipping and accounting; super- 
vise distribution and use of the supplies, 
and insist upon freedom of American re- 
porters inside those nations. 


In Palestine, also, affairs are reaching 
a showdown. Britain is almost ready to 
move out of the area. The problem: already 
has been submitted to United Nations, — 

Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin feels 
that the position taken by the United 
States has not helped toward a settlement. 
He charged last week that a statement by 
President Truman last autumn, calling for 
immediate admission of 100,000 Jews into 
the Holy Land, had wrecked the then. 
pending negotiations. He said the state. 
ment had been issued for political purposes, 
The White House observed simply that 
the Bevin statement was “unfortunate and 
misleading.” 

In South America, Argentina is moving 
steadily toward the creation of an anti- 
United States bloc of nations in this Hemi- 
sphere. With this in mind, the President is 
striving to tighten the bonds between the 
United States and Mexico. 

Trip. This thought underlay plans for 
Mr. Truman’s three-day visit this week 
with Mexican President Miguel Aleman, 
Along the air. route, the President arranged 
to visit his mother at Grandview, Mo, 
and receive an honorary degree from Baylor 
University at Waco, Tex. 

The White House made it clear that Mr, 
Truman’s schedule does not include at- 
tendance at a bull fight. 





—Three Lions 
MEXICO’S ALEMAN 
For Mr. Truman—no bull fight 
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Con— 
of National Issues 








Industrial Paralysis in England: 
Press Views on Need for U.S. Aid 


The view is widely held among com- 


menting newspaper editors that the 
United States should extend further 
aid to England if no other solution to 


that country’s economic problems _pre- 
sents itself. 

Some newspapers blame the plight of 
the British on the nation’s experiment in 
socialism, and see in it for the United 
States a Icsson that such “isms” should 
be shunned, but most of them analyze 
it as the inevitable result of war's de- 
pletion of British sources of wealth. These 
newspapers warn that a change in Britain’s 
world role, brought on by inability to 
meet her commitments, would mean an 
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—Gray in Chicago Times 


SHOCK FELT ‘ROUND THE WORLD 


unavoidable change in the role of the 
United States. 

In the test the British face, says the 
Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “our 
interests are so involved’. . . that we may 
find ourselves obliged to lend a further 
helping hand.” 

The industrial crisis is one more sign, 
along with Britain’s pulling out of India 
and Burma and referral of the Palestine 
issue to the United Nations, of the Em- 
pire’s disintegration, in the opinion of the 
Monroe (Mich.) News (Ind.), which de- 
clares that “the present phase of the world 
Weakening of the British Empire means 
the weakening of our own security.” 

“On a purely selfish basis.” the Paterson 
(N.J.) News (Ind.) believes, we are 
“more or less forced to bolster Britain, un- 
less we are prepared to see it become a 
helpless pawn.” 

“The U.S. is properly interested in the 
preservation of Great Britain,” comments 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository (Rep.). 
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“It has no proper interest in preserving 
British socialism at the expense of Great 
Britain.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) blames 
present conditions on the planned economy 
administered by the socialist Government, 
but points out that “if this Government 
falls, the strong probability is that it will 
be succeeded by a Government even fur- 
ther to the left.” 

“British socialism ... is on trial before 
the world,” states the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) Daily News (Ind.-Dem.) . “And the 
way it meets that trial is bound to have 
a considerable effect on Europe’s ‘trend to 
the left.’ ” 

In an editorial picturing Britain as on 
the way to becoming possibly a third-class 
power, the New London (Conn.) Day 
(Ind.-Rep.) observes that “if Britain 
really experiences disaster . the U.S., 
particularly, must then find itself, some- 
how, in the position of absorbing the 
shock.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.) warns that “the U.S. as well as 
Great Britain must face up to 
questions” raised by the necessity of 
British withdrawal from some of its 
imperial commitments—reduction, for in- 
stance, of its armed forces throughout 
the world, to ease its labor shortage— 
“for our own foreign policy will inevitably 
be affected.” 

The total effect of the situation, ob- 
serves the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Demo- 
crat (Ind.), “gives the U.S. the choice 
of assuming the global leadership Britain 
is defaulting or leaving the job to Russia.” 
It warns that raising of American tariff 
walls may force Britain to renege on its 
free-trade commitments, with the possible 
result being “failure of all the world eco- 
nomic functions of the United Nations and 
emergence of Russia in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere as the dictator of a trade system 
dedicated to furthering Communism.” 

Accepting the assumption that a strong 
Britain is essential to U.S. welfare, the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.), nev- 
ertheless, wonders what we should do. 
“Shall we increase our loans and gifts,” 
it asks, on the “gamble . . . that the forti- 
tude of the British will carry them through 
this crisis,” or support a Western Euro- 
pean economic system including the Ruhr, 
dominated by Britain, “or shall we .. . 
abandon completely our previous policy, 
leaving the British to find their own level 
in the comity of nations?” The issue, says 
the Sun, “is not an issue that we shall be 
able to ignore.” 
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MODEL 90— ideal for the smaller 
School, the growing business . . . for 
churches, chain stores, branch offices 
everywhere. Handsome efficiency, popu- 
lar price. 

MODEL 91—general purpose, medi- 
um price. Simple and easy to use, for 
clear, easy-reading copies in black- 
and-white or in color, by tens or thou- 
sands, as you want them. 


If you are in the market for a new 
duplicator, here is the announcement 
you have waited for. 


Distributors and branches every- 
where now have new Mimeograph 
brand duplicators, Models 90 and 91, 
in stock and are ready to make 
prompt delivery. 


Within one working week (or less) 
after you place your order, your 
new Mimeograph brand duplicator 
will be working for you—turning out 
those crisp, clear, low-cost copies . . . 
in color or in black-and-white . . . 
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speeding the production and reduc- 
ing the cost of paper work . . . with 


results you’re proud of. 


Call the distributor nearest you, or 
write us. A. B. Dick Company, 720 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., 


Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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—__- Quesiion — 
of mhne Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Do you approve drastic reductions 
in appropriations for the armed 
services as part of the economy pro- 
gram of Congress? 


To present a cross section of pub- 
lic opinion as to whether any sizable 
cut in President Truman’s budget 
estimates should include 
in military outlays, The United States 
News asked military experts, mem- 
bers of Congress, and others for their 
views. 

Answers are printed herewith. Oth- 
ers wil appear next week. 


reductions 


Admiral Ben Moreell 


(Ret.); Pittsburgh, Pa.; President and Chair. 

man of the Board, Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Corp.; President, Turner Construction Co,, 

New York, N.Y.; Former Chief, Navy's 

Bureau of Yards and Docks; Former Federal 

Coal Mines Administrator, 
answers: 

The armed services are keenly aware of 
the dangers to our economy and free-enter- 
prise system which result from our great 
debt and our high tax rates. But the sery- 
ices are required to inform Congress of 
their needs to assure the national security, 

Drastic reductions in defense appropria- 
tions might achieve an expensive economy 
by weakening the support of our foreign 
policy, by inviting aggression and by ex- 
posing us to dangerous attack. The services 
have an obligation to prove that their 
budgets are limited to needs essential to 
national security. Conversely, advocates of 
drastic reductions have an obligation to 
prove such reductions would not endanger 
that security. Let us have the debate. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Charles A. Plumley 


(Rep.), Vt.; Chairman, Navy Subcommittee, 
Committee on Appropriations; Past Presi- 
dent, Norwich University, 

answers: 

There is a concerted effort by a small 
but organized minority to prevent any 
substantial cut in the budget as submitted. 

Those who talk loudest have said so 
much about alleged drastic cuts in the 
Army and Navy appropriations as to 
make me smell the red herring they seek 
to drag across the trail already blazed 
leading to a balanced budget, reduction 
of taxes, payment of our debts, etc. 

No sensible person plans to cripple the 
Army or to sabotage the Navy. We all 
believe in the maintenance of an adequate 
Army, Navy and Air Force, sufficient to 
protect us, and to preserve the peace. 
There are, however, sizable reductions 
which can be made in proposed Army and 
Navy programs, not presently necessary, 
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not immediately essential to our safety or 
security, at home or abroad, and without 
destroying the effectiveness of the pro- 
cram or reducing the strength of either 
Army or Navy, or both. 

Moreover, there are plenty of places 
outside the appropriations for the armed 
grvices Where drastic and substantial cuts 
can, should, and will be made. 


Maj. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell 


(Ret.); Pittsburgh, Pa.; President, Koppers 
Co., Inc.; Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, 1942-46, 

answers: 

Every citizen, of course, realizes the 
necessity for economy in governmental 
expenditures and ultimate reduction of the 
national debt. I am sure Congress, in its 
wisdom, will, after full study and debate, 
resolve this important issue by arriving at 
a proper solution that will achieve all 
feasible economies without endangering na- 
tional defense in a period when the world 
is troubled by so many grave problems. 


Vice Admiral E. S. Land 


(Ret.); Washington, D.C.; President, Air 
Transport Association of America; Former 
Chairman, Navy Bureau of Construction 
and Repair; Former Chairman, U.S. Mari- 
time Commission, and Former War Ship- 
ping Administrator, 

answers: 

My answer is definitely and positively in 
the negative. 

Haven’t the people brains enough to 
profit by experience? Can we learn only by 
going through the fool’s school again? 

For example, have we not indelibly 
learned that aviation is the number one in 
our national security requirements? 

All hands and the ship’s cook agree that 
Government expenditures should be .cut; 
that we should balance the budget; that 
our debt should be reduced. 

Cut extravagances; don’t cut necessities. 

“For the love of Mike.” let us never for- 
get that international negotiations—the 
terms of the peace—are definitely related 
to the strength of the people making it. 


Chester B. Pond 


Albany, N.Y.; Director, Research and Sta- 
tistics Bureau, New York State Department 
of Taxation and Finance, 


answers: 


The appropriations for the armed serv- 
ices should be cut to the minimum con- 
sistent with national security and it is 
very probable that the current budget 
requests aggregate more than this mini- 
mum. A flat cut or a percentage cut across 
the board for the various items in the 
budget for the armed services is not the 
answer. Only careful study by appropriate 
committees of Congress, consulting with 
experts inside and outside the armed serv- 
ices, can achieve this goal. It is not an 
easy task, but it should be done. 
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How one manufacturer 
lifted the “iron curtain” 


in his own business 





A manufacturer of automotive 
parts and castings wanted to lift 
the iron curtain which separated 
management from vitally needed 
facts about its own business. 
Monthly reports on labor and 
material costs contained too few 
facts...drifted in too late to be used 
to best advantage. 

McBee Keysort was installed with 
almost immediate improvement. 
Now the top management receives 
complete monthly reports, a week 
earlier than before... Daily and 
weekly summaries, previously not 
available, establish constant and 
efficient coordination between the 
organization’s executive brain and 
administrative arms. 





Labor accounting costs were 
cut in half during a period when 
the volume of work had doubled 
and the personnel nearly tripled. 
Other advantages include the 
elimination of monthly peak loads, 
reduction of operations and greater 


accuracy in preparing payrolls. 


No business is too large, few 
businesses are too small to profit 
by the installation of economical 
McBee methods and products. 
The case cited above is but one of 
thousands of instances in which 
Keysort has heightened efficiency, 
reduced operating costs, helped 
Management to manage better. 
McBee can help your business, too. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 
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STIFFENING OF WAGE DEMANDS 


Support for Union Position in Higher Profits and Rising Prices 


Prospect that settlement 
will allow workers more 
than originally expected 


Delays in negotiating new wage con- 
tracts in the big industries appear to be 
strengthening the bargaining position of 
unions. Corporations in many cases are 
reporting higher profits than a year ago. 
A sudden upturn in commodity prices 
indicates higher living costs in the weeks 
ahead. Both trends almost certainly will 
cause unions to hold out for larger pay 
rises than they originally hoped to get. 

A number of unions, led by CIO Steel- 
workers and Auto Workers, have continued 
existing contracts to permit more time in 
which to work out new agreements. At 
the time they consented to the continu- 
ance, a quick downturn in prices was in 
prospect. This would have reduced pres- 
sure for higher wages. Now, however, a 
reverse trend is taking place, which, though 
it turns out to be only temporary, will 
play into the hands of the union leaders. 

Improvement in the profit situation for 
many corporations is shown in year-end and 
quarterly financial statements. Expecta- 
tion that this would occur prompted some 
labor leaders to consent to continuance of 
negotiations. These leaders, however, had 
not expected an upturn in food prices, but 
they now can use this turn as one more 


argument for substantial wage rises. 
The asking price of unions on wage 
increases may not change, but the figure 


THE 
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FAMILY’S FOOD 


they finally will settle for is likely to be 
higher than what they otherwise would 
have been willing to accept. CIO Auto 
Workers union, which is demanding a raise 
of 23% cents an hour, may decide to let 
this figure stand for bargaining purposes. 
The CIO Steelworkers made no specific 
figure, but are asking a “substantial” raise. 
Unions making specific wage demands do 
not expect to get the entire amount, but 
may not want to change their demands at 
this late date in negotiations. 

The settlement price of the unions, 
however, is another matter. Because of 
the improving price picture a few weeks 
ago, unions switched their arguments in 
negotiations from the living costs of their 
members to the profits of the manufac- 
turers. Unions that might have been will- 
ing to settle then for raises of 10 to 15 
cents an hour now are stiffening their 
resistance. They probably will hold out 
now for 15 to 20 cents. 

Management's offers, however, may 
be influenced by this trend in profits and 
prices. Companies earning big profits will 
be more willing to make larger pay offers. 
If the cost of living continues to rise, this 


also may lessen company resistance to 
wage increases. A recent drop in stock- 


market prices was attributed by some 
observers to a belief on the part of in- 
vestors that large pay increases are in 
prospect for the unions. 

Peaceful settlement of wage negotia- 
tions still is likely in many large industries, 
despite the stiffening of union demands. 


Union leaders in most still are 
anxious to compromise 01 wa‘es rather 
than start a wave of strikes such as sapped 
the strength of many unions last year, |} 
management offers fairly — siza‘ile pay 
raises, Many vnions can be ex ected ty 
take them withovt stri’es. 
Cost-of-living bonus plans are getting 
increased attention "erase of res. 
tain price outlook. The CIO Oil Workers 
are signing agreements that include bonuses 
based on the cost of living. Other unions 
for the most part, however, are not sup. 


cases 


porting the bonus plan. These other 
unions hesitate to tie their wage cases 
to any formula based on living oss 


because they fear that the argument wil 
be turned against them when living costs 
go down later. There probably will be 
more offers from management, however, 
for cost-of-living adjustments that are 
temporary in nature and subject to with. 
drawal when prices decline. 

New wage demands. The cost-ol- 
living picture and the corporation-pro: 
situation also can be expected to bring 
pressure for from 
which have entered into agreements thal 
permit reopening of the wage issue when 
living costs advance. There are, in addi 
tion, some contracts such as that recently 
entered into by the CIO Glass Workers, 
in which a temporary settlement on wages 
was reached, with the proviso that further 
nevotiations would be held after the steel 
industry had fixed a wage pattern. 

If it becomes apparent in the next few 


new demands unions 





THE PLANT‘S: PAY ROLL 
... prices and profits will be figured in the unions’ bargaining tactics 
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Get the specific facts you need to 
select an eastern plant site from New 
York’s Business Information Service 


HE FACT THAT New York State’s prewar exports 

amounted to 46% of the total U.S. exports and 55% 
of all prewar imports means unparalleled opportunities 
for foreign trade. 


But these opportunities are just part of the story for 
the firm planning expansion in the East. Important also 
are unequaled transportation facilities, location 
in the midst of the country’s richest, most concen- 
trated market, and countless other advantages. 

















NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 


it 


Sea Salads, 


However, you need additional, more specific informa- 
tion before selecting a plant site for your company. Ac- 
cordingly, New York State has set up a helpful Pusiness 
Information Service to gather these specific facts for you 


without any obligation upon your part. They are 
equipped to supply you with details—as they apply to 
your business—on availability of raw materials, ware- 
house facilities, factory space, transportation, utilities, and 


labor. 


With this information, you can base your decision on 
facts. For details, write M. P. Catherwood, Com- 
missioner, New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 416, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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tions to. bolster their cases. 





NONWAGE ISSUES 
FOR UNION TESTS 


Issues other than wages are playing an 
increasingly important part in union de- 
mands upon employers. Some are experi- 
mental in nature and will not be pressed 
by unions, but others are being advanced 
seriously and with a view to eventual 
acceplance. Many are so costly that up 
to now they have met with almost solid 
employer resistance. 

Social-security plans and guaranteed- 
annual-wage proposals are among the 
comparatively new issues that are being 
contested in current negotiations in sev- 
eral industries. CIO unions in steel, auto- 
mobiles and electrical manufacturing are 
heading a drive to win concessions on these 
issues. Other CIO unions have dropped 
these demands temporarily in exchange 
for wage increases. 

The test of how far management is 


weeks that the price upturn is only tem- 
porary, the unions may be willing to take 
less than they now are talking about. 
Even then, however, they still will rely 
strongly on the profit position of corpora- 


——— 


willing to go at this time in granting any 
of these demands is likely to come in the 
steel industry. If steel comes to terns 
with the union without including sy) 
proposals, most other large employers 
doubtless will hold out against them also, 

Outlook for action on some of the 
more important of these new-type issues 
now under discussion in CIO negotiations 
shapes up as follows: 

Annual wage. CIO President Philip 
Murray has sought for at least two years 
to win some concession on an annual-wage 
guarantee in the steel industry. A study 
just comple'ed by the Government at the 
prompting of Mr. Murray has brought a 
finding that annual-waze plans should be 
left to collective bargaining and not be 
made a legislative issue. This study also 
found that the annual wage is a “signif. 
cant but not all-sufficient tool which may 
be employed in building national economic 
security and stability.” 

Steel management is not expected to 
agree to anything more than a cautious 
approach to a study of the annual wage in 
this year’s negotiations, if it goes that far, 
Mr. Murray probably will not push this 
demand to the strike stage, if he wins a 
satisfactory wage rise. But CIO hopes to 
lay the groundwork for making this a bar- 
gaining issue in future years, when wages 








THE OPPOSITION: David Dubinsky (left), president of the AFL International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, and Matthew Woll (right), vice president of 
the AFL, were among the many union leaders who testified before Congress last 
week in opposition to restrictive labor legislation now under consideration. The 
two AFL leaders contended that peaceful bargaining, developed over a period 
of years, would be destroyed if the closed shop and industry-wide bargaining 
are outlawed, as proposed in a bill by Senator Ball (Rep.), of Minnesota. 
Senator Ball is shown between the union leaders. 
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are not the principal point of contention. 
Insurance plans. CIO unions are press- 
ing for various types of insurance plans 
to provide benefits for illness, old age, dis- 
ability and death. Employers are being 
asked to pay the cost. The CIO demand 
js a variation of the health and welfare 
fund obtained by John L. Lewis in his soft- 
coal contract with the Government. 
Employers in the coal industry are ob- 
jecting to inclusion of this welfare-fund 
plan in any agreement negotiated by the 
private operators, and most employers in 
other industries where such demands are 
being made also oppose the idea. A report 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mates that only 1,250,000 workers are 
covered by such plans jointly negotiated. 
Employers in some cases may be willing to 
accept health insurance plans, provided 
the union does not have complete control 
of administration. This issue may become 
more important in future bargaining. 
Equal pay. Union demands for elimi- 
nation of pay differentials between South- 
ern and Northern plants in the same in- 
dustry is another important issue. Unions 
also are asking that women be paid the 
same rates as men for the same work. 
Attempts to obtain industry-wide wage 
rates are opposed by management, but 
some upgrading of the lower scales in out- 
lying plants of an industry seems likely. 
Contracts already signed by CIO 
unions in the oil, meat-packing and glass 
industries may indicate a trend on these 
new-type Packinghouse Workers 
accepted a company promise to “study” 
the annual wage in one case. This union 
accepted a general wage raise of 74% cents 
an hour, but it also won raises up to 21 
cents an hour in elimination of geograph- 
ical differentials for the same type of 
work. Oil workers took a cost-of-living 
adjustment. None of these unions was 
willing to go to strike action over the 
annual-wage or health-insurance proposals. 
What has happened in these industries, 
however, does not necessarily set a pattern 
for the larger mass-production industries 
now negotiating with CIO unions. If Mr. 
Murray can force a concession on the 
annual-wage or health plans, such issues 
will become standard union demands in 
future negotiations in various industries. 


issues. 
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AID TO EMPLOYERS 
IN NLRB DECISIONS 


A swing to more conservative interpre- 
tation of the Wagner Act is continuing at 
the NLRB. Two new decisions fall in line 
with recent rulings that tend to strengthen 
the rights of employers and reduce some- 
what the powers of unions. 

Two-year contracts between employ- 
ers and unions now are to be protected by 
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Meet the Governor- OF PRODUCTION 
as 





Manpower and machinery perform the actual work of pro- 
duction—at a speed governed by the flow of materials. The 
most competent manpower and the most efficient machinery 
can’t do the job alone. Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks can pro- 
vide the third ‘M’—materials—in a controlled flow that 
keeps manpower and machinery operating at capacity. 


Better learn now how Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and 
Accessories can help increase your rate of production. We've 
prepared a Pocket Catalog that points the way. 


Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmofor 


REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER 
UPENDER @© SCOOP ¢ CRANE ARM ® RAM @ EXTENSION 
FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST © OVERHEAD GUARD 





TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


DIVISION 3, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 






TOWMOTOR / FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
Geen ond TRACTORS 


DISTRIBUTION 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
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& NEW PLANTS 


245 in the L. A. industrial area in the first 11 months of 
1946; investment, $64,291,000. 


& NEW POPULATION 


301,000 gain between the regular census of 1940 and 
the special U. S. census of 1946—more still coming. 


@ NEW CONSTRUCTION 


$212,144,000 in building permits issued during the 
first 11 months of 1946, 


&@NEW EMPLOYMENT 


Employees in manufacturing up 58% from 1940. 


These facts, plus the dominant position Los Angeles holds as 
the West’s Number One city in population, markets, and 
industry, speak for themselves. If you want more d: tailed 
information about the desirability of doing business in Los 
Angeles, please write. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City-Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
"Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 






NAME 





ADDRESS 
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the NLRB against raids by rival unions, 
This will make it more difficult for a com- 
peting union to upset an established bar. 
gaining relationship. In the past, NLRB 
policy usually has been to order an election 
between competing unions after a contract 
has been in force for a year. This was true 
even where a contract was for a two-year 
period, or longer. NLRB sometimes upheld 
a two-year contract if the industry in. 
volved had a clear history of two-year 
agreements in the past. Most companies, 
however, found that signing a two-year 
agreement was no protection against union 
competition in the plant. 

NLRB now holds, however, that “sta- 
bility of industrial relations” requires re- 
fusal to grant an employe election until 
the end of two years, when a contract runs 
for that time. The decision involves the 
Reed Roller Bit Co., of Houston, Tex. The 
company signed a two-year contract with 
the CIO Steelworkers on Aug. 30, 1945, 
only to have the Machinists Union seek an 
election from NLRB last June. In rejecting 
this petition, NLRB appears to be en- 
couraging employers and unions to sign 
two-year agreements as a means of head- 
ing off possible raids by rival organizations 
during that period. 

Discharge of strikers is permitted by 
NLRB under certain conditions in another 
recent ruling. In this case, involving 
Thompson Products, Inc., of Detroit, the 
Board holds for the first time that an 
employer may fire strikers who try to com- 
pel the employer to grant a contract to one 
union when another is recognized by NLRB 
as the bargaining avent for the plant. 

NLRB last August ordered this company 
to reinstate 14 strikers who had walked 
out in an effort to force recognition of the 
CIO United Auto Workers despite an 
NLRB certification of an independent 
union in the plant. The Board now reverses 
itself and dismisses this order on_ the 
ground that strikers were trying to force 
management to violate the Wagner Act. 
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RESORT TO STRIKES 
BY SCHOOLTEACHERS 


White-collar workers currently are 
turning to strike action at a time when 
many factory workers are showing a re- 
luctance to strike. The aggressive attitude 
of many such employes is prompted by 
the fact that their salaries have failed to 
keep up with the cost of living. 

Schoolteachers typify the trend. Reluc- 
tant to strike in the past, they now are 
using this weapon in increasing numbers. 
Last week, an association of teachers in 
Buffalo, N. Y., not affiliated with the CIO 
or AFL, forced the closing of all the city’s 
public schools in a strike for higher pay. 


Units of the AFL Teachers Union have 
THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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been threatening to walk out in Detroit 
on the same issue. In recent months, there 
have been several teachers’ strikes around 
the country for salary increases. 

Pay scales of teachers in Buffalo show 
what is behind these strikes. An elemen- 
tary-school teacher receives $1,775 to 
g2575 a year, depending upon length of 
sgrvice. Teachers in the high schools are 
paid $2,175 to $2,975. A garbage collector, 
in Buffalo, with overtime, receives more 
pay in a year than the starting rate for 
elementary teachers. 

No easy solution of the teachers’ salary 
problem is in sight, and more strikes are 
likely before the answer is foun: In Buf- 
falo, city authorities contend that a chai.ze 
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THE STRIKING TEACHER 
... typifies a trend 


in the State tax laws is necessary before 
the city can increase its budget. Other 
cities cite similar restraints. 


COMPROMISE PLAN 
ON PORTAL-PAY BILL 


Legislation to outlaw claims for portal- 
to-portal piv is moving rapidly toward en- 
actment. Differences between the House 
and Senate on this issue probably can be 
compromised without too much delay. A 
veto by President Truman is not expected, 
but, if it should come, it probably could be 
overridden by a coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats who are behind 
the move to wipe out billions of dollars 
worth of pending travel-time suits. 

The House measure, introduced by Rep- 
resentative John W. Gwynne (Rep.), of 
lowa, went further than the bill approved 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee. A 
group of House Democrats complained that 
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The Motor-Weighted 
Floor-Maintenance Machine 


yes (00/ 


Waxing, too, can be done mechanically—and by the hot-wax 
process—with a 600 Series Finnell, a Finnell Dispenser, and 
Finnell-Kote Solid Wax. In this process, the genuine wax content 
(over three times greater than average wax in the case of Finnell- 
Kote) is thoroughly utilized. Thee, hot waxing reQuces the fre- 
quency of waxing! 


The 600 Series Finnell is equipped with a Feather-Touch Safety 
Switch that provides complete automatic switch control. Switch 
works with either hand from either side of handle. When handle 
is released, machine stops. Self-propelled ...the machine glides 
over the floor with virtually effortless guidance. Horizontally- 
mounted motor and correct distribution of weight afford truly 


balanced operation. 
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Combination V-Belt and Gear Case 
Speed Reduction 


... assures transmission flexibility . .. alleviates strain 
on motor and gears. G. E. Drip-Proof Capacitor Motor 

. Timken Bearings .. . ruggedly constructed worm 
drive in extra-capacity leak-proof gear case. lubricated for 2500 
a precision product 


“wes 


hours. Smooth and noiseless in performance .. . 
throughout, developed and produced by Finnell, originators of 
mechanical floor-maintenance equipment. The 600 Series Finnell 
comes in five sizes: 11, 13, 15, 18. and 21-inch brush diameter. 





at For consultation, free floor survey. or literature. phone 
Sees ) Pp 
4 or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 


3703 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa. Ont. 








BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 






FINMELL SYSTEM, 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
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T’s a mistake to forget Cyclone 

Chain Link Fence—whether you’re 
a would-be burglar or a plant execu- 
tive. 

For Cyclone Fence gives plants the 
finest protection obtainable . . . and 
it’s not hard to see why: Strong con- 
struction of special-analysis copper- 
steel fabric—galvanized after weaving 
for complete weather resistance. Spe- 
cial design of framework, to keep the 
whole fence always taut and true. And 
expert installation—by Cyclone’s own 
trained crews—to assure you a fence 


U-S:S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E-37 
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that’s firmly supported against the 
stresses and strains of long service. 
To help you choose the type of 
U-S-S Cyclone Fence which fits your 
particular requirements, send for your 
free copy of our new factbook, “Your 
Fence”. Or, if you prefer, have one of 
our experienced engineers assist you in 
working out your property protection 
plans. There’s no obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
















We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 
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the Gwynne bill would destroy the effer. 
tiveness of the Fair Labor Standards Ag 
by restricting claims that could be filed 
against employers for violations of the 
Act’s provisions on overtime and minimum 
wages, in addition to restricting claims on 
the travel-time issue. Passed by the House, 
it probably will be modified by the Senate 
before going to the White House. 

The compromise probably will provide 
employers with relief from portal-to-portal 
pay claims along these lines: 

Pending lawsuits for travel-time pay 
and allowances for make-ready time wil] 
be wiped off the court dockets, with the 
possible exception of a few cases where 
the plant involved has a contract calling 
for such payments, or where the custom 
has been to provide for such pay. This 
exception covers the coal mines, for which 





a, 





—Harris & “Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE GWYNNE 
«+ @ portal compromise? 


existing contracts grant travel-time pay 
to the miners. 

Future claims for back pay from 
workers who contend that employers have 
violated overtime or minimum - wage 
clauses of the Act are to be held to definite 
limits. This limit may restrict back-pay 
claims to one or two years. The only limit 
now on the period to be covered by such 
payments is in the statutes of limitation of 
the States involved, and these range from 
six months to eight years. 

Employers almost certainly can count 
on elimination of virtually all the travel- 
time pay claims that have been filed in 
recent months. 





e 4 - 
Rail Workers’ Pay Drive 
Twenty-one railroad unions now are C0- 

operating in a drive to obtain wage ID 
creases and changes in working rules. In- 
cluded in this year’s campaign are the 
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trainmen and engineers who broke with the 
other rail unions last year and called a two- 
day national railroad strike. There are in- 
dications, however, that a strike probably 
can be avoided this time. 

In addition to a pay raise, changes in 
yorking rules that in themselves will give 
anployes more money will be sought by 
fve brotherhoods of operating employes. 
The other 16 unions, all nonoperating em- 
ployes, have no working rules, and thus 
will concentrate on a flat wave increase. 

Last venr’s settlement ended with a raise 
of 18% cents an hour for operating workers 
inexchanze for a promise to withhold de- 
mands for chanves in the oner»ting rules 
forone veav The year ends in May. Nor- 
mal me!''s'*on procedures of the Railway 
Labor Act. bo-vever, sre expected to delay 
acrisis for several months. 


YLockouts. An employer may not reduce 
or suspend operations in his plant if he 
does so to block a union orennizing drive. 
The National Labor Relations Board re- 
jects a contention of the Pensi-Cola 
Bottling Co., of Montgomery, Ala., that it 
shut down its plant hecavse of a suear 
shortage. The Board holds that the closing 
was a lockout in violation of the Waener 
Act because it came nine dys after the 
union organized in the plant, because the 
employer refused to bargain and because 
the plant had been operating for some 
time with restricted sugar supplies. 


Closed shop. Veterans, under some 
circumstances. must i UNIons in order 
to return to their old jobs. A federal 
district court in New Jersey holds in the 
case of one veteran that a closed-shop 
contract was in existence before the vet- 
eran left his job to enter military service. 
He had been working under a union per- 
mit card, as a new employe, prior to 
induction. When he declined to join the 
union upon returning to his job, the union 
obtained his discharge. This is believed to 
be the first clear-cut court test of the 
status of a veteran under a closed-shop 
contract. 


> Outside work by veterans. An em- 
ployer’s right to discharge a war veteran 
whose activities outside of working hours 
proved embarrassing to the operation of a 
plant is upheld by a federal district court 
in New Jersey. The court helds that the 
Railway Express Avency was within its 
nights in firing an employe who was con- 
ducting a legal business on the side. The 





company contended that the outside law 
practice involved it in a local political 
situation. 


> Factory wages. For the first time in 
13 months, straight-time factory pay failed 
torise in December. The average was $1.10 
an hour, Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported. Unofficial estimates showed an up- 
trend in January. 
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how amazingly efficient and useful SoundScriber is in their business. 
They want more of them! 


secretary happy, too. Let us give you the facts today. 


a flat, unbreakable plastic disc. Costs less to buy and less to operate 
than other types of dictating equipment. It’s a thoroughly engineered, 
fully perfected mechanism—rugged, fool-proof, easy to use. 





dictation, costs a few pennies. 


businesses and professions—large and small. Get all the facts on 
SoundScriber today. Return this coupon now! 










NOW! 250 OUT OF EVERY 
1000 SOUNDSCRIBERS 
ARE GOING TO USERS WHO 
WANT MORE OF THEM! 





As fast as they’re built, one out of every four SoundScribers goes 
to present users. The reason why is simple. They have learned 













You can decide for yourself how SoundScriber can help you 
mow down mountains of dictation in less time and keep your 


SoundScriber is the revolutionary new electronic disc dictation 
system that records and reproduces your voice crystal clear on 


SoundScriber discs can be filed like a letter, mailed flat for regular 
postage. Seven-inch disc holds up to 30 minutes of natural voice 


These are reasons why there are nearly 50,000 SoundScribers in 
use today, doing thousands of important jobs for all kinds of 
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(This article represents the result of an 








Special Report. 


Troubles ahead in stimulating 
spenders and investors, and 
preventing a new inflation 


The job of assuring work for all, in 
the view of Government planners, is to be 
too much for the existing U.S. industrial 
machine by 1950. These planners figure 
that full employment will require greatly 
enlarged capacity in the basic industries 
that keep the U.S. plant operating—steel, 
electric power, oil production, lumber and 
mining. 

This vision of 1950, with every American 
worker installed in a job, is painted as 
touching off a boom that would swamp 
industry with more orders than the Gov- 
ernment placed at the height of the war 
effort. To meet that demand, industry is 
seen as being forced to make production 
records that exceed the boom that now is 
going on. This conclusion is reached by, 
staff members of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics after examining in detail the 


results to be expected three years hence 
if employment is as high as possible. 


Full employment in 1950; translated 
into terms of actual output, suggests to 
Government planners these minimum re- 
quirements: 

Steel ingots will have to reach 97,700,- 
000 tons. That compares with a peak steel 
production of 89,200,000 tons at the height 
of the war effort in 1944. The country’s 
present steel capacity is not large enough 
to produce this volume. 

Electric power is down for 252,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours in 1950, compared with 
a peak of 231,000,000,000 in 1944. 

Crude-oil output is set at 2,600,000,000 
barrels, against a 1945 peak of 1,700,000,- 
000 barrels. This requirement suggests 
that the country may have to become an 
importer of oil to satisfy full-employment 
demands. 

Coal production is estimated at 688,- 
000,000 tons under conditions of full em- 
ployment in 1950. The previous peak was 
620,000,000 tons in 1944, and prewar out- 
put usually was below 400,000,000 tons a 
year. 

Lumber needs are reported at 46,700,- 
000,000 board feet, against peak produc- 





extensive research on a topic of out. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PROSPERITY PLAN FOR 1950 


All-Time Peaks in Production That Go With Full-Employment Goals 


‘pares with the 1929 peak of 









tion in 1923 and again in 1925 of 41,000, 
000,000 board feet. Timber cutting at the 
estimated 1950 rate would reduce the 
country’s lumber resources. 

Cement demand for 186,000,000 barrels 
is estimated, against the 1942 peak output 
of 185,000,000 barrels. 

Paper and paperboard requirements are 
set at 24,000,000 tons, against a 194] 
peak of 17,100,000 tons. 

Leather requirements for 196,000,000 
hides are estimated, compared with a peak 
of 139,000,000 hides in 1941. 

Automobile output of 8,500,000  pas- 
senger cars and trucks is foreseen for 1950 
if full employment prevails. That com- 
5,400,000 
cars, and indicates that present highway 
and parking capacity will prove inade- 
quate. 

Tractor production is set at 445,000, 
against a 1941 peak of 359,000. 

Tire output is estimated at 111,400,000 
tires to meet full-employment demand. 
The prewar peak was 68,700,000 which 
was reached in 1929. 

This picture of humming activity as- 
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“DITTO Eliminates Back Order 
Problem-Saves ‘10,500 Yearly!” 


In this report Mr. Harry G. Beebe, Industrial Engineer, Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin writes: “Week or ten days was for- 
merly required to bill customers on partial shipments. Now, with Ditto’s 
One-Writing Plan for back orders, we bill the customers in one day. 














CASE HISTORY No. 4509 





e Estimated clerical savings of $10,500 yearly. 

e Order set Dittoed in less than a minute. 

e When necessary, production copies also reproduced. 

e Invoice set Dittoed through re-use of Master, without re-writing. 

e Back-order copies Dittoed without re-writing. 

e Carries through to final shipment and billing regardless of number 
of back orders. 

e Use of Ditto holds stationery costs at a minimum. 

e Cost of Dittoing remarkably low. 

e Flexibility of Ditto Method proves great advantage. 

e Intangible benefits more important than clerical saving.” 


Write today for the complete Case History of Case No. 4509 which 


gives complete facts on this Ditto system. 


DITTO 


ONE WRITING 
BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS 





E— MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DITTO, Inc.; 680 South Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois ¢ In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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sumes that the nation’s effort will be de- 
voted chiefly to filling consumer wants, 
with less emphasis on increasing the 
country’s industrial plant through invest- 
ment. It means more cars and homes and 
suits and food, rather than new industries, 
more and bigger dams, reclamation and 
conservation projects. 

The task set by these planners for 
1950 calls for 59,000,000 persons at work, 
with wage earners receiving 15 per cent 
more pay, on the average, than they were 
getting in 1946, and working no more 
than 40 hours a week. The assumption 
also is made that the average worker 
will be producing from 20 to 30 per cent 
more for each hour of work than he 


Ae 





machinery plants, airplane factories, 
metal-fabricating plants and the chemical 
industry. These enterprises were the heart 
of war industry. Peacetime expansion is 
expected to provide more jobs than the 
war peak in lumber mills, furniture fac- 
tories, glass plants, textile mills and gar- 
ment factories, shoe factories, paper and 
printing, food processing -and tobacco 
plants. 

Mining is down for 1,100,000 jobs in 
1950, in contrast to 840,000 in 1939 and 
the same number in 1944. Expansion is 
expected in coal mining, metal mining, 
quarrying and crude-oil production. 

Transportation and the public-utilities 
industries, with capacity employment, are 


STEEL FOR AUTOS 
... the vision was mightier than the machine 


turned out in 1939. This assumption is 
a projection of long-term trends in im- 
proved productivity. 

This working force is divided into 8,000,- 
000 farmers, 6,000,000 employers and pro- 
fessional persons, 44,000,000 wage and 
salary workers and about 1,000,000 per- 
sons otherwise employed. Wage and salary 
workers are expected to find most of their 
jobs in factories, but not so many as at 
the peak of the war effort in 1944. 

Factory employment in 1950 is esti- 
mated to include 14,840,000 workers, 
against 17,110,000 in 1944 and 10,080,000 
in 1939. Important shifts in factory jobs, 
however, are foreseen. The automobile 
industry, under full employment, is ex- 
pected to employ more workers than it 
ever employed in its history, but the 
steel industry, despite increased demand, 
is expected to be able to get along with 
about the same number of workers as 
in 1941, and with 300,000 fewer workers 
than in 1944. 

Job opportunities are expected to be 
below the wartime peak in electrical- 


50 


expected to provide 4,120,000 jobs, com- 
pared with 2,910,000 in 1939 and 3,820,000 
in the peak year of 1945. The greatest 
job expansion is anticipated in public 
utilities and in aviation and automotive 
transportation. Railroad employment by 
1950 is expected to be lower than in war- 
time. 

A building boom is expected to be in 
full swing in 1950, with the construction 
industry providing jobs for 2,360,000 
workers. That is almost double 1939 em- 
ployment in this industry. 

Trade in wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments is expected to have job openings 
for 10,380,000 persons, compared with 
6,620,000 in 1939. Job expansion in this 
field is anticipated because of the volume 
of consumer sales to be expected under 
conditions of full employment. More em- 
ployment also is foreseen in the service 
industries and in finance. 

Government jobs are held by the plan- 
ners to 5,000,000 in 1950, compared with 
3,990,000 in 1939 and almost 6,000,000 at 
the peak of the war effort. These jobs 


include positions in State and local goverp. 
ments as well as the Federal Government, 
The full-employment pattern projected 
in this Government study does not con. 
template any expansion in Government 
activity. 

Highest living standards ever 
achieved would result from these employ- 
ment conditions. With everybody at work, 
the planners estimate a total production 
of $215,500,000,000 worth of goods and 
services in 1950, compared with a current 
rate of $210,000,000,000. Prices, however, 
are expected to fall 22 percentage points 
below present levels, so the total product 
actually would represent about 25 per cent 
more physical volume. 

Wage and salary workers would be 
paid $122,800,000,000, against $106,600- 
000,000 in 1946 and $60,800,000,000 jn 
1941. 

Farmers could count on a net income 
of $14,000,000,000 if full employment pre. 
vails in 1950, against $14,900,000,000 jn 
1946 and $6,300,000,000 in 1941. They 
could expect to sell as much produce as 
now, but at lower prices. 

Net profits of corporations are placed 
at a record $14,900,000,000 after taxes, 
This tops the 1946 mark of $12,000,000,000, 
and is well above the 1941 net of $8,500, 
000,000. 

Earnings of independent business and 
professional men, under full employment, 
would be expected to aggregate $13,000, 
000,000, which is below the $15,300,000, 
000 earned by this group in 1946. Current 
earnings are due largely to price rises. 

Taxes at prewar rates also are prom- 
ised in this planning study of Government 
experts. They conclude that the Gover- 
ment could get along with corporation 
taxes at 1939 rates and personal income 
taxes around 1940 rates. 

A balanced budget for the Federal 
Government at $27,500,000,000 also is 
projected for 1950. This assumes that 
Government activities will return to pre- 
war levels; that defense costs can be cut 
to $5,600,000,000 and veterans’ benefits 
to $2,000,000,000, and that there will be 
little need for farm price supports. 

Altogether, a rosy future is painted. 
Government analysts caution, however, 
that this condition is just a possibility, 
by no means a certainty. 

Pitfalls on the road to stable full em- 
ployment are seen aplenty. One problem 
is to persuade consumers to spend more 
and save less, so that the output of in- 
dustry under full employment can be con- 
pletely absorbed. Another problem is to 
convince a dubious business community 
that larger capacity is needed. And a most 
important problem is to avoid conditions 
prevailing at present, under which prices 
threaten to skyrocket when everyone has 
a job and money to spend. To date, 10 
solution to any of these basic problems 
has been advanced. 
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FOUR CITATIONS 


Federal was cited four times for 
outstanding achievement in the 
production of all types of trucks 
for the Armed Forces. 
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FEDERALS HAVE WON < « .« 
By Costing Le45 to Kun! 


@ For 36 years Federal has been 
building trucks that have enjoyed an 
outstanding reputation for ruggedness, 
dependability, low upkeep cost, long 
life and bed-rock operating economy. 
Men in a position to judge—fleet own- 
ers, maintenance superintendents, ser- 
vice mechanics, dispatchers and drivers 
—have learned by keeping compara- 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


tive cost records, checking lay-up time, 
servicing and running costs that Federal 
Trucks have those qualities of endur- 
ance, economy and rugged all-truck 
performance that insure owner satis- 
faction. 


That’s why so many truck users now say: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal.” 
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Taxpayers must now think about the 
Yarch 15 tax deadline. By that time, 
yearly everybody who had an income of 
00 or more in 1946 must file a final 
return, and pay whatever still is owed, un- 
iss this has been done. In addition, about 
10,000,000 persons must make estimates of 
their 1947 income, and file tax declarations, 
along with payment of the first quarterly 
installment of estimated tax. 

Changes that may be made in tax laws 
this year will not affect the returns to be 
fled March 15. The proposed reductions 
in taxes may go into effect by July 1. They 
iT would reduce the quarterly payments, and 
yithholding rates, for the last half of the 
» year. But the old rates apply for taxes on 
> 16 income and for declarations to be 
fled on March 15. 


\ 
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: Who must estimate 1947 income? 
Income must be estimated, and tax decla- 
rations filed (Form 1040-ES) by persons 
who expect to receive salaries or wages of 
more than $5,000 in 1947, plus $500 for 
each dependent. Where an employer does 
| not withhold part of an employe’s wages 
for taxes, the employe must estimate his 
income and tax by March 14 if he expects 
his total income for the year to be more 
than $500. Declarations also must be made 
by taxpayers who will have income of 
more than $100 not in the form of wages. 


mates? 

About four fifths of the country’s taxpayers 
do not have to file tax declarations and 
make quarterly payments. These are the 
workers from whose pay about enough is 
withheld to cover their taxes, and who 
' have little or no income outside their wages. 
Thus, a married man with two children 
need not make an estimate unless his pay is 
more than $6,500 a year or unless he has 
additional income. For a married man with 
three children, the amount is $7,000. 


Who doesn‘t need to make esti- 


Must all self-employed and pro- 
: fessional persons estimate their 
taxes? 

As a general rule, they must. This means 
businessmen and doctors, lawyers, contrac- 
d tors, storekeepers, writers and others who 
do not have salaries or wages from which 
taxes are withheld, and who expect income 
of more than $500. Professional persons 
employed on straight salary and not having 
other income, however, usually do not have 
,'o0 make tax declarations if their employers 
hold back enough to cover their taxes. 


Can estimates later be revised up- 
ward or downward? 

Yes, If a taxpayer’s wages are cut or 
taised, or if his other income moves down- 
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We've Been Askeel: 
ABOUT THE TAX DEADLINE AHEAD—MARCH 15 


ward or upward, he can revise his estimate 
and file an amended declaration in the 
next quarter. This would either lower or 
raise the amounts of his quarterly install- 
ment payments for the rest of the year. 
The March 15 estimate is supposed to be 
based upon a taxpayer’s outlook at that 
time on income for the entire year. 
Changes in that outlook can be shown by 
new declarations filed by June 15, Sep- 
tember 15 and January 15 of the following 
year. 


Who must file tax returns by March 
15? 

Final returns are supposed to be filed by 
persons who had income of more than 
$500 in 1946, regardless of whether any 
tax is owed. Persons who had part of their 
wages held back for taxes in 1946, but 
who actually owed no taxes, must send in 
a return to get a refund. This can be done 
by mailing to their Collector of Internal 
Revenue the slip that they received from 
their employer showing how much was 
withheld from wages (Form W-2). The 
Collector will refund this amount. 


Individual tax returns are on Form 1040, 
except for persons who use the withhold- 
ing receipt, Form W-2. 


Who does not have to make a March 
15 return? 

March 15 returns do not have to be filed, 
of course, by those whose 1946 income was 
less than $500, or by those who avoided 
making amended declarations in January 
by turning in final returns then. Individuals 
and businesses that operate on a fiscal-year 
basis, instead of a calendar year, do not 
have to file on March 15. 


Can husband and wife file separate 
returns and declarations? 
Yes, unless one of them is a foreigner and 
lives outside the United States. Even if a 
husband and wife made joint declarations 
last March, they still can file separate re- 
turns. When separate returns are made, 
however, a husband or wife cannot claim 
the other as an exemption. But the wife 
of a serviceman can claim her husband as 
an exemption if he owes no tax, thus 
increasing her exemptions by $500. If a 
couple uses separate returns and one of 
them itemizes his or her deductions, the 
other also must list deductions. 


When must farmers file returns? 

Farmers are given special tax treatment. 
On 1947 income, they can wait until Jan. 
15, 1948, to figure their tax and pay what 
is owed. At that time they can either file 
estimates of 1947 income or complete re- 
turns. But if they have not yet made re- 
turns for last year’s income, they must do 


so by March 15. Full payment also is due 
then. Thus, farmers are the only group of 
individuals who are not on a pay-as-you-go 
tax basis. They can, however, estimate 
their income in March if they ‘prefer to 
pay their taxes quarterly instead of mak- 
ing single lump-sum payments by next 
January 15. 


When must servicemen make returns? 
Those outside the United States who have 
taxable income can wait until six months 
after their return or three months after the 
President officially declares the war at an 
end. The deadline for those stationed jn this 
country is March 15. But most of the per- 
sons in the Army and Navy owe no tax. 
This is because all of the service pay of 
enlisted men, and the first $1,500 of the 
service pay of officers, is exempt from fed- 
eral income tax. As a result, taxes must be 
paid only by those in the service who have 
outside income and by higher-ranking of- 
ficers with taxable pay. 


What about business returns? 

Corporations and partnerships must file in- 
come tax returns by March 15 unless they 
are operating on fiscal years that give them 
different filing dates. (Corporations use 
Form 1120.) Partnerships do not pay an 
income tax, but make informational re- 
turns (Form 1065) showing income, op- 
erating costs and payments to the part- 
ners, who themselves are taxed on this in- 
come. Important changes are made in the 
returns to be filed by corporations this 
year. If more than 30 per cent of their net 
income in 1946 was not distributed as 
dividends, they must explain the reasons 
why. If the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
considers the amount of undistributed 
profits unreasonable, it can require cor- 
porations to pay an additional tax as a 
penalty. This rule was discontinued during 
the war, but is now back in effect. 


Do employers have to file anything 
on March 15? 

No, not as employers. All that they have 

to do is to make their personal returns and 

tax estimates, if required, and their busi- 

ness returns if they operate corporations 

or partnerships. 


When will 1947 tax cuts apply? 
Congress will decide. The latest proposal 
is to make the 1947 cuts effective on July 1. 
This would mean that withholding rates 
would be lowered for the second half of 
the year, and installments reduced for 
those making quarterly payments. Thus, 
a 20 per cent cut, which some propose, 
if applied to only half of the year, would 
be equivalent to a 10 per cent reduction 
for the entire year. 
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WORLD FUND’S SLOW BEGINNING 


Money Troubles of Many Nations That Handicap Its Operations 


Requests for assistance 
in stabilizing exchange 
expected to be light at first 


The International Monetary Fund is in 
full operation at last, but officials are 
finding that there isn’t much the agency 
can do immediately to cure the money 
troubles that keep plaguing the world. 

What the Fund is up against is the fact 
that, for the moment, most of the world’s 
urgent money problems are beyond the 
reach of any international agency. Infla- 
tion and lagging production, the real core 
of the problem in many countries, will 
respond only to internal treatment. More- 
over, some problem countries have not 
become members of the Fund. And the 
currencies of a few of the countries that 
have joined are so shaky that the Fund 
has not been able to set a par value on 
them. 

The Fund’s problems are shown in 
these samples of money conditions abroad: 

In France, the franc’s shaky value re- 
flects the state of the 
Officially, the frane’s value is 119 to the 
U.S. dollar, and the Fund has accepted 
that rate for its own purposes. But, on the 
black market, a dollar will buy 290 frances. 
There is widespread doubt that the French 
Government will be able to stamp out 


whole economy. 
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IN FRANCE— 
Shaky franc reflects a whole economy 
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—Harris & Ewing 
FUND DIRECTOR GUTT 
. . operations limited 


the black market without devaluing the 
franc again. 

In England, the pound holds at its 
official value of $4.03, but the British econ- 
omy is severely strained. Whether the 
pound can be maintained at its present 
value is likely to depend upon how much 
the British can step up their production 
and export program. The problems here 
are too deep seated to respond to anything 
the Fund can do. 

In China, it will take drastic measures 
to prevent economic collapse. The Chinese 
dollar has almost lost its value in the wild 
inflation that now is sweeping the country. 
The Fund has despaired of trying to set 
a par value on the Chinese dollar. Until 
it does, China is not eligible to draw on 
the $7,470,000,000 capital the Fund is to 
operate for currency stabilization. 

In Greece, the Government is making 
some progress in its fight on inflation and 
the black market, but the drachma is not 
stable enough for the Fund to put a par 
value on it. Greece, therefore, cannot call 
on the Fund for any financial help. 

In Poland, the black-market value of 
the zloty is far below the official rate of 
100 to the U.S. dollar. Here again the 
Fund has had to postpone a decision on 
an initial par value. 

In Italy, the lira has been devalued 
again. It now stands at approximately 375 




















to the U.S. dollar. It remains to be see 
whether it can be held at that rate. Befon 
World War II, the lira was worth 19 t 
the dollar. Italy is about to become, 
member of the Fund, but officials may 
want to watch the recovery program 4 
while longer before placing a par value q 
the lira. 

Currency stabilization, thus, is not t 
be achieved overnight. Inflation in vary. 
ing degrees is troubling the whole world 
Currency circulation in most countries js 
swollen. In some countries, American cig. 
arettes are becoming a standard medium 
of exchange. These are some of the dis 
couraging factors that cause Camille Gutt, 
Managing Director of the Fund, to em. 
phasize that the world should not ex. 
pect money problems to disappear im. 
mediately. 

What the Fund can do, over a period 
of years, is to help adjust currency values 
gradually so that they eventually will get 
into proper relationship with one another. 
It also can police the values it sets on 
member currencies to avoid competitive 
depreciation, and it can seek the elimina 
tion of exchange controls that now hamper 
world trade. Here, briefly, is how the Fund 
is going about these tasks: 

Par values are set by the Fund fo 
each member’s currency, and these rates 
will be adjusted as necessary. So far, 
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... the New York Stock Exchange motion picture, produced by The March of Time 


The following words by The March 
of Time’s famed commentator in 
the new motion picture, ‘‘“Money 
at Work,” sum up the economic 
service of the New York Stock Ex- 
change to the nation: 

“It is for the millions who want 
to put their savings to productive 
use that the New York Stock Ex- 
change exists . . . offering a ready 
market for the buying and selling 
of securities, making its essential 
contribution to the nation’s welfare. 

“For only through the dollars of 
American investors is mass produc- 
tion possible . . . bringing to the 


| American people the goods and serv- 


ices which make life convenient and 
pleasant, giving them the means to 


obtain these things and the leisure 
to enjoy them. 


“Only through mass investment 
has it been possible to build the 
nation’s great industrial system— 
producer of goods, maker of jobs, 
creator of wealth. And it is mass 
investment which is daily broaden- 


New YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


ing the ownership of industry. 


‘*—In this process the New York 
Stock Exchange—greatest free 
market in the world—continues to 
play its part, helping to keep the 
nation’s money at work for the 
prosperity and well-being of the 
American people.” 


READY FOR SHOWING 


Prints of the sound motion picture “Money at 
Work’”’ are now available, in either 16mm or 
85mm size, to schools, clubs and other organiza- 
tions interested in the world’s greatest securities 
market. Running time is 17 minutes. For infor- 
mation, write Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms, 24 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Indiana 
Labor is 
American! 


TiRED of imported ideas 
of how your business should be 
run? Tired of agitation by im- 
practical theorists? Then move 
your business to Indiana, where 
the population is 97% native 
born! 


Indiana labor is first of all 
American. This State offers you 
a large pool of loyal, intelligent, 
capable help. It was the first State 
in the Union to adopt a labor- 
management charter, under 
which the round-table method 
has made an enviable record in 
solving problems. Strikes in 
Indiana are inter-state, not man- 
ufactured at home. 


In the heart of America, with 
America at heart! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
‘ Industrial Location 






7 \ * Send for this 


cs \ FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


Indust’ 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCc AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. U-18 


STATE HOUSE e INDIANAPOLIS,INDIANA 
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initial values have been fixed for 32 of the 
39 member currencies. No member is per- 
mitted to change its value more than 10 
per cent without the Fund’s consent. 

Short-term credit is offered to any 
member country that finds itself tem- 
porarily short of another member’s cur- 
rency. These exchange operations, which 
began March 1, actually amount to cur- 
rency sales. If France, for example, runs 
into temporary dollar trouble, the Bank 
of France can buy dollars from the Fund, 
putting up an equivalent amount in francs. 
As soon as possible, France must restore 
the purchased dollars to the Fund and 
take her francs back. Until she does, she 
pays interest that graduates upward as 
high as 5 per cent after 10 years. 

These operations are handled out of the 
gold, dollars and other currencies sub- 
scribed by the member countries. Of 


. $7,470,000,000 eventually to be collected 


by the Fund, the U.S. put up $2,750,000,- 
000. 

The idea back of this arrangement is 
to give countries with exchange problems 
a better solution than some drastic device 
like exchange controls or currency de- 
valuation. The Fund’s capital is to be 
used only for emergency short-term dif- 
ficulties. Countries with long-term credit 
needs will be expected to apply to the 
International Bank, once that agency gets 
into operation. 

It appears that most countries now fac- 
ing exchange troubles will need long-term 
credit rather than short-term. Therefore, 
although there is great demand for U.S. 
dollars abroad, officials do not expect the 
Fund to be drawn upon heavily im the 
months immediately ahead. 

Exchange controls, now being used by 
many countries to protect their reserves 
of foreign currencies, are to be eliminated 
gradually. Under the Fund agreement, any 
member that still uses such restrictions in 
1951 may lose its drawing privilege or even 
its Fund membership. 

U.S. businessmen, thus, should not 
expect too much of the Fund immedi- 
ately. Doing business abroad will be diffi- 
cult for a long time yet. Import controls 
and exchange restrictions will continue in 
many countries. Realistic values on 
troubled currencies are not yet in sight. 
Adjustments are likely to be going on 
for years before the Fund can_ get 
currencies into proper relationship. More- 
over, not all important countries are sub- 
ject to the Fund’s restrictions. Russia, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Australia and New 


Zealand have not become members of 
the Fund. 
What the American businessman can 


expect from the Fund, over a period of 
years, is a policing job that will protect 
him against being undercut in world mar- 
kets through currency depreciations. And 
he can expect the Fund’s ever-ready 
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World Bank’s New Start § \.) wit 
Troubles that have added up to a stim likely to 
mate for the International Bank jin pega decisions 
months are beginning to clear away, J dent wh 
John J. McCloy, New York lawyer 3 Econo 
wartime Assistant Secretary of War, i be far 0 
been appointed to the Bank presidency ff tors in 
job that has been vacant for six out of i has beer 
12 months of the Bank’s life. Eugene U.S. off 
Black, vice president of the Chase \§ On Be 
tional Bank of New York, is to replff pected 1 
Emilio G. Collado, a former State Depar ‘ned up 
ment official, as U.S. executive director & will take 
the Bank. On Mr. McCloy’s recommentg er’s resi 
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made vice president. And, most importa of Bank 
a meeting of minds is promised at last @ For ¢ 
questions of Bank policy and authority.f to lend 
What it all means, in terms of ti capital, j 
Bank’s program, is this: can be p 
Loans to foreign countries, to be financff already 

at the outset from the Bank's own capitf# are to b 
should begin within a month. $500,000 
Investment opportunities in Bank se the first 

rities may be offered to the U.S. public may hav 
midsummer. With money raised by secu" Neyer 

sales on the U.S. market, the Bank will pered  f¢ 


able to lend abroad on a big: scale. 


§ outset, t 
Financial policies of the Bank can 
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charted now with some accuracy. was inte 
On loans, Mr. McCloy can be expel Agreeme 
to proceed cautiously, He is surround portance 
himself with men of the banker's vie policy s 
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point toward loans. Applicants for loans 
probably will have to demonstrate that 
they are good credit risks before getting 
ihe new president’s blessing. And, under 
the informal agreement Mr. McCloy has 


Start f i.4 with U.S. and Bank officials, he is 


1 marke 
onal sho 


to a sty likely to have more authority in final loan 
< in egg decisions than was intended for the presi- 
‘way, [ dent when the Bank was organized. 

awyer Economic factors, thus, are likely to 


War. ME be far more important than political fac- 
ssidency | tors in deciding loan applications. This 
out of if has been a source of disagreement among 


Eugene f U.S. officials and the Bank’s directorate. 
“hase \ On Bank securities, Mr. McCloy is ex- 
to reply pected to make sure that his market is 


te Depa "ned up before making big offerings. That 
director will take time, because since Eugene Mey- 
ommend e's resignation from the presidency in 
‘ew Yor December, the Bank’s position in the U.S. 
market has suffered from reports about the 
institution’s troubles. It will be four or five 
months before Mr. McCloy can be expected 
Yo venture into the market with the 
PBank’s first bond issue. 

© When that time comes, he may test the 
market with a small issue. In any case, he 
“probably will have to feel his way on ques- 
tons of maturities and interest rates. The 
| Bank is a new institution, and there is no 
Phasis yet by which the investor’s attitude 
can be foreseen. 

The attitude of U.S. investors toward 
Bank securities promises to make or break 
the institution. Initially, Bank loans are 
likely to be dollar loans, because the great- 
est need of borrowing nations is for sup- 
plies and services from the United States. 
Until other nations get into a position to 
extend capital aid outside their own bor- 
ders, Bank operations will be directed 
toward the U.S. market. 

Even before taking the job as president, 
Mr. McCloy began his spadework in the 


_ has 















sulted New York bankers, insurance men 
and others to satisfy himself that there 
would be a market for Bank securities. He 
is said also to have sought the support of 
ident — Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
to get State laws amended to permit sales 
nportai® of Bank securities to insurance comnanies. 
t last For the present, the Bank will have 
hority.B to lend rather sparingly. From its own 
is of W& capital, it now has about $770,000,000 that 
can be put out in dollar loans. Applications 
finanef already total $2,290,000,000, and others 
1 capil are to be filed soon. France alone wants 
$500,000,000, and is likely to be one of 
ink se the first to get approval, but the amount 
niolic i may have to be trimmed. 
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oe Nevertheless, though it may be ham- 
al 
| Wit pered for want of ready dollars at the 
i‘ outset, the Bank does appear finally to be 
x can 


getting on with the program for which it 
was intended under the Bretton Woods 
expec Agreements of 1944. That is the real im- 
round vortance of the personnel changes and 
"Ss Wil policy settlements of recent days. 
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PROVIDING NATION-WIDE INVESTMENT. CAPITAL 


AMOUNT 





U.S. market. He is reported to have con- . 
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“The East North (entral States 


In assisting in the financing of this area, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has made an important contribution to its progress through participation as an original 
underwriter in more than 450 bond issues, totaling about $3,500,000,000, 

of corporations in the East North Central States. 


REPRESENTATIVE ISSUES 


COMPANY ISSUE 


Second ofa series of advertisements featuring excerpts from our brochure ‘‘Providing Nation-Wide 
Investment Capital 1903-1946,” copy of which will be mailed upon request. 


SEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


THER PRIN 


ILLINOIS + WISCONSIN 


MATURITY 
$38,000,000 CENTRAL ILLINOIS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY First Mtge. 334% 10-1-71 
9,400,000 CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD CO, First Mtge. 334% = 5-1-85 
155,000,0.9 COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 
113,825,000 CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
14,000,000 THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
28,850,000 THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY First Mtge.234% _ 10-1-75 
6,500,000 THE INDIANAPOLIS UNION RAILWAY CO. 
5,000,000 MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS AND MFG. CO. 
45,000,000 NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE CO. 
48,000,000 PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF INDIANA, INC. First Mtge.314% —9-1-75 


First Mtge. 3% 2-I-77 
First Mtge.274% —9-1-75 
First Mtge. 3% 5-1-64 


Ref.&Imp.214%  6-1-86 
S.F.Debs. 514% = 2-1-48 
First Mtge.344%  8-1-73 















INVESTIGATE TOBACCO SHARES 


banner year in 1947. Prices have been increased 
. . . labor costs are low, and the industry, tradi- 
tionally depression-resistant, has aggressive sales 
promotion techniques which have steadily in- 
creased cigarette consumption. 

The securities of certain companies appear 
attractive to investors seeking stability of income. 











135 South LaSalle St. 


Our latest survey analyzes leading cigarette companies, 
indicating preferences. For a complimentary copy 


request Pamphlet U-1. 


Harris, UPHAM & C2 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ond other leading security and commodity exchanges 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Chicago Kansas City 
and other cities from coast to cogst 


912 Baltimore Ave; 


The cigarette industry looks forward to a 
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From the earth come precious minerals 
and coal that are indispensable to our 
way of living. Ores must be dug before 


things of metal can be made for domes- 





tic and world-wide markets. Coal turns 
the wheels of a large segment of industry and heats 
millions of homes. In one way or another, mining is 
important to every American—to all: 140 million of us. 

Products of Bethlehem Steel have for years been 
helping to make mining more efficient and more produc- 
tive. Bethlehem-built cars, hauled over Bethlehem track, 
bring materials to the surface. Bethlehem drill steel 
conquers stubborn rock in preparing it for the blasting 
charge. Bethlehem wire rope—strong and sinewy —lifts 
and lowers shaft cages, drags big scrapers, and moves 
loads up slopes and planes. Bethlehem steel is in much 
of the mechanized equipment that enables high output. 

Thus, in another great American industry, Bethlehem 
products are an important key to progress; to volume 


production through better materials and methods. 


moiiy BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Price rises at this stage of inflation are a bad sign, a trouble sign. 
Rising prices are checking demand at a time of sharply rising output. 
Price rises, too, will strengthen union demands for larger wage rises. 
Wage increases, if given, will cause pressure for more price rises. 

The trend of prices is viewed with pessimism by the Government's outlook 
appraisers. Lower prices in this period, not rising prices, were their formula 
for avoiding a shakeout or correction. Price advances, persistent and rather 
sharp, are occurring instead to complicate the outlook for months ahead. 








Telltale straws are suggesting some shifts in the business wind. 

A few small woolen mills have closed in New England for lack of orders. 

New orders are showing a downtrend in nondurable-goods industries as a 
whole. The rise in volume of new orders is slowing in durable goods. 

Retail trade volume in physical units is down for February. 

Inventories of manufacturers have risen above $20,000,090,000, up nearly 
$4,000,000,000 in a year. Inventory accumulation in high-priced materials has 
been occurring in the face of rising shipments of goods by manufacturers. The 
inventories of retailers, however, declined nearly $800,000,000 in December. 

New-car sales are meeting more resistance owing to price. 
erals Industry's output is running at a level about 83 per cent above prewar. 
Demand for this output, however, is not as urgent as it was a few months ago, 














00 
‘: and, in some lines, is beginning to show signs of weakness. If inventory buying 
efore Slows, as it almost inevitably will slow, the slackening of demand in second 
>mes- quarter, 1947, could force some downward adjustment in output and in employment. 
turns 
neal Price rises are to strengthen the hands of union leaders in wage demands. 
Living costs, after holding steady in January, are moving higher again. 
ng is Cost of living now is 55 per cent ebove 1939, as officially measured. 
of us. Take-home nay of factory workers is up from $23.77 a week in 1939, as the 
hen average, to $46.08 now. Take-howe pay was $40.58 a year ago and %45.58 at the 
war peak. Workers, on an average, are earning more for fewer hours of work. 
odue- "Real" earnings, however, are lower on the average. "Real" earninss--weekly 
rack, earnings adjusted for taxes and living costs--were $35.39, on the average, at 
steel war peak. They were $30.91 a year ago. They now are $29.71, as an average. 
otal Industry's profits in first quarter, 1947, almost surely will be at record 


levels, reflecting big volume at higher prices, with labor costs quite stable. 
— lifts Those are elements that give unions strong bargaining arguments. Rising 
Loves prices, rising living costs at this time just bulwark those arguments. That is 





ail one of the reasons for official pessimism growing from present price trends. 

itput. Big wage settlements are to come after first-quarter profits are reported. 

ehem Steel is to be settled late in April. As a result of price and profit trends, 

— a 15-to-20-cents-an-hour increase may be more probable than 10 to 15 cents. ‘ 
Autos are to follow steel, and on about the same basis of increase. 

nods. Oil is starting to settle for a 10-cents-an-hour firm increase and a cost- 

of-living bonus that brings the settlement to about 20 cents an hour. 

Coal probably will be maneuvered past a March 31 deadline. 
Cotton textiles are settling for around 10 cents an hour, wool for 15. 

EL Cost-of-living bonus idea has an appeal because it is not as inflexible as 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


a flat wage increase. Most CIO unions, however, are backing away from a deal on 
wages tied to living costs. They want to get wage rates up, and then prepare to 
battle to hold those rates if, and when, deflation replaces inflation. 

Big strikes, unless in coal, still seem improbable in arguments to come. 





A 1947 rise in wage rates will lead to some further price markups. 

New price rises will lead to increased consumer resistance. 

Lowered sales volume will involve an eventual check in production. 

Profits, now large, can narrow rapidly once output lags at a time when wage 
costs are jacked up and held rigid by union backing. 

Rigid wage rates, in a period of contraction, will force economy in the 
size of working forces as employers struggle to maintain profits. 

Unemployment on a sizable scale probably is being guaranteed. 


A rent rise of at least 10 per cent, by one means or another, seems to be 
very probable. Rents are rising gradually now and will accelerate upward. 

A flat 10 per cent increase stands about a 50-50 chance. 

Court enforcement of rent ceilings, in place of OPA enforcement, is likely 
unless the White House is ready to trade on the issue of rent control. 

Tenants would be forced to sue, not run to OPA, if courts take over. 

An eventual rise in rents to a substantially higher level seems about as 
sure as anything can be if there is to be big-scale building of rental dwell- 
ings. Some form of rent control, however, very probably will continue into 1948, 








Tax policy continues to be treated as a political football. 

Tax cut on 1947 individual income, if made, won't apply before July l. 

Tax cutting remains very probable for this year, but with any cut limited, 
in effect, to not more than 10 per cent on 1947 income. 

Tax policy is to to be reshaped on a broad basis in 1948, not 1947. 

Tax revamping in 1948 will be heavily influenced by election pressures. Tax 
policy then is likely to be reshaped with low income groups in mind, because the 
lower income groups have the most votes and taxes influence votes. 








OPA probably will get a new lease on life, but it is far from certain. 

Allocations power for steel and some other materials probably will be given 
an extension, although pressures are strong to end all of these controls. 

Sugar rationing appears probable of extension into 1948. 








A world trade conference still is planned for Geneva, April 10. 

Tariff cutting, in return for trade-barrier reduction by other n-tions, re- 
mains a basic U.S. policy for postwar. 

Tariff cuts, if protested, however, will have to be surveyed by the . -£F 
Commission. Industries, in other words, will be given a chance to complain. 

Cuts made by U.S. in its tariff schedules will have to be included by the 
other parties to the agreement in their tariff schedules on a most-favored-na- 
tion basis with fewer exceptions than in the past. 

Mr. Truman is making those concessions to objectors to tariff reduction 


plans; is giving objectors more of a chance to get their viewpoint heard. 








Terms of U.S. loan to Britain probably will not be altered. 

Dollars will be made available after July 15 to nations that sell goods to 
Britain and that demand dollars, instead of sterling, in payment for goods sold. 

Sterling, in other words, will become convertible into dollars for current 
trade on the basis agreed to by Britain in terms of her $3,750,000,000 loan. 

Dollar drain, due to convertibility, may be larger than Britain can afford, 
but she apparently intends to let her dollars be drawn off, counting on U.S. to 
replenish the supply if it becomes exhausted. That really is to provide the test 
of U.S. postwar trading plans. Dollar story is told on page 22. 
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CROCODILE? 


No—it’s-a modern coal-mine “shovel”! 


Yes, this crocodile-like contraption, with headlamps for 
“eyes,” is one type of mechanical loader now used in many 
of America’s Bituminous Coal mines. 


Its “teeth,” revolving toward the center of its “mouth,” pick 
up the loose coal and pile it onto a conveyor belt which 
carries the coal back over the “head” of the machine and into 
a waiting coal car. A single machine such as this can load up 
to six tons of coal per minute! 


Nowadays—thanks to the mechanization program spon- 








sored by the country’s progressive coal operators—more than 





50% of all Bituminous Coal mined underground is mechani- 





cally loaded .. . more than 90% is mechanically cut... only 





about 5% is mined by pick and shovel! 





As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal mines are the most 
productive in the world, pay the best wages, and are being 
operated with greater safety than ever before. Between 1924 
and 1946 fatalities per million tons declined 62%, 





LIVING CONDITIONS of coal miners are keep- 
ing pace with improvements in their working 
conditions. 

Today, about two-thirds — over 260,000— 
of the nation’s Bituminous Coal miners own 
their own homes or rent from private land- 
lords; the remaining one-third live in com- 
pany-owned houses . . . at rentals below 
those ordinarily available to workers in other 
industries. For example, newly built mod- 
ern homes in the Appalachian region rent 
for as little as $18 per month. 

Home-ownership among miners is increas- 
ing—due in no small measure to encour- 
agement and financial aid from mine owners 
who realize that a man becomes a better 
worker and a better citizen as he develops 
pride in “a home of his own.” 
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Nine Personalities Behind Supreme Court's 
. .. Lewis Douglas’s Faith in His Mission as Envoy to the British 


It now is becoming obvious that Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson was given a vir- 
tually impossible assignment when he was 
appointed to the post. At that time Mr. 
Vinson’s responsibilities included an effort 
to reduce the Supreme Court’s inner feud- 
ing, to smooth over small differences of 
opinion, to decrease the high number of dis- 
sents and to present a Court as nearly 
united as possible. 

Mr. Vinson took office last summer, 
when public criticism of the Court was 
unusually intense and widespread. A long- 
smoldering row between two Associate 
Justices, Hugo L. Black and Robert H. 
Jackson, had exploded into the open. Dis- 
sents contained subtle or sharply worded 
attacks by one Court faction upon another. 
Angry words at weekly conferences for the 
decision of cases was said to be common. 

New record. The record of the Court 
for the present term, not previously com- 
piled, suggests little diminution of these 
things. It shows a Court still unanimous in 
only about half its decisions. Of 56 cases 
settled by written opinions to the end of 
February, 27 were accompanied by dissents. 
Eighteen of the 27 were close cases, eight 
by a five-to-four vote and 10 by a six-to- 
three vote. 

In 12 of 29 unanimous decisions, one 
Justice or another wrote separate concur- 
ring opinions, reaching the same result 
as his colleagues by differing processes of 
thought or interpretation. In one of these 
Mr. Jackson recently accused the Court 
of disrupting established practices and in- 
viting litigation by “elastic and somewhat 
unpredictable interpretations” of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Decisions ahead. Such tendencies in 
the Court become important because issues 
of the weightiest significance are to be 
decided. The contempt conviction of John 
L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers, a 
kev case, went at once to the high tribu- 
nal. Republicans in Congress are shaping 
labor legislation, a new portal-to-portal 
bill, and other statutes, with an uncertain 
eye as to how they may be received by the 
predominantly New Deal Court. 

The key to the situation lies basically in 
the views and personalities—and the clash 
of personalities—of the nine Justices. Each 
is intellectually i:dependent, some aggres- 
sively so. Groupings of Justices change 
from issue to issue. Lawyers call it a “fluid” 
Court. And yet, despite this fluidity, pat- 
terns of thought are discernible. 
> Mr. Vinson has taken a position of 
leadership as a mid-road jurist. He partici- 
pated in but three of the 27 dissents. His 
vote is cast sometimes with the liberal wing, 
headed by Mr. Black and Associate Justice 
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William O. Douglas, and sometimes with the 
conservatives, a group in which most ob- 
servers include Mr. Jackson and Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter. In the cases of a 
divided Court, he has voted 10 times with 
Mr. Black, and nine each with Mr. Doug- 
las, Mr. Jackson and Mr. Frankfurter. 
Associate Justices Harold H. Burton and 
Stanley F. Reed are usually included with 
Mr. Vinson in the center group. This 
hardly means that the three vote together 
invariably. But, siding with one side or the 
other, they often are the deciding factor. 
In this way, they have become three of the 
most powerful individuals in the country. 
Mr. Vinson came to the Court after a 
long experience in Government that taught 
him the value of compromise. He spent 
years in the House, was close to the New 
Deal and an authority on taxation. He was 
a member of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. During the 


war, Mr. Vinson served as Economic 
Stabilizer and Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, jobs requiring 


many tactful compromises. 
Bulky, congenial, a man of much learn- 


THE 








Continuing Dissents 


ing and much salty wit, Mr. Vinson hy 
attempted compromise, which is said tj 
have helped in some cases, but the pm. 
portion of dissents still continues hig), 
When the Court makes up its mind, th 
Chief Justice votes last. This, naturally 
has given him an opportunity to go with 
the majority, whenever possible, and p. 
duce the dissenting votes by that much 
> Mr. Burton, although included in the 
central group, is actually the Court’s mog 
conservative member. This perhaps x. 
counts for his high number of dissents— 
nine. He has voted 8 times each with Mr 
Jackson and Mr. Frankfurter to 4 time 
with Mr. Black and 6 with Mr. Douglas 
In earlier days he was an attorney for 
Western power companies, and practiced 
law in Cleveland. He was that city’s diree. 
tor of law, mayor and then a Republican 
member of the Senate, where a close asso- 
ciation with the then Senator Harry § 
Truman was formed. He was President 
Truman’s first Court appointee. 
> Mr. Reed also has dissented nine times 
in this Court term. He has voted more 
frequently with the Jackson-Frankfurter| 


—Harris é& Ewing 


COURT IN A WINTER SETTING 
...@ mid-road jurist finds it impossible to eliminate dissents 
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bloc than with Mr. Vinson and Mr. Burton, 
and much less frequently with Mr. Black 
and Mr. Douglas. 

Solemn, studious and friendly, Mr. Reed 
has been Jong in the Government. He was 
general counsel of the Federal Farm 
Board in the Hoover Administration and 
general counsel of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in the early New Deal 
vears. In 1935, President Roosevelt made 
him Solicitor General and he argued many 
New Deal cases before the Court, to which 
he was appointed in 1938. 

Such is the group that stands in the 
middle. Turning now to the disputatious 
liberal and conservative groups. 

Mr. Black, tough-minded and aggres- 
sive with a long record of combative liber- 
alism behind him, is in the storm center 
lof the Court. Uswally gracious and ap- 
proachable, he grows steely and argumen- 
tative if his ideas are attacked. This qual- 
ity js said to have led to much of the 
Court’s conference argument. 

Critics charge, and some friends con- 
‘ede, that Mr. Black is prone to determine 
ases on a basis of what he considers the 
most socially desirable result, and then to 
find precedents to sustain his position. 
Ii is the same criticism that was leveled 
at the conservative Court of 1936 and 


1987, when one New Deal law after 


Lsidher was declared unconstitutional. 
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> Mr. Douglas for years voted consist- 
ently with Mr. Black, although there has 
been some divergence lately on questions of 
States’ rights, with Mr. Douglas favoring 
the States. Like Mr. Black, however, he is 
quick to protect the rights of labor and 
Government regulation of business. Views 
on the latter, some consider, are carried to 
an that civil liberties 
neglected. 

Mr. Douglas, usually tousled and intent, 
was an original New Dealer and one of the 
first the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. Spokesmen for liberal 
groups keep him constantly in the spotlight 
as a presidential possibility, thus concen- 


such extreme are 


members of 


trating attention on his decisions. 

Often; though not always, Mr. Black and 
Mr. Douglas are aided by Associate Jus- 
tices Frank Murphy and Wiley Rutledge. 
> Mr. Murphy, an ascetic and mystic, 
is the Court’s most determined battler for 
civil liberties. When these are not involved, 
he supports the labor viewpoint and Gov- 
ernment regulations. A warm supporter of 
the New Deal, he was Governor of Michi- 
gan in the early years of the Roosevelt 
Administration. He was defeated for re- 
election in 1938 and President Roosevelt 
made him Attorney General, advancing 
him to the Court in 1940. 
> Mr. Rutledge follows Mr. Black, but 
less frequently than Mr. Murphy. With 


o« « We DECISIONS... 


Mr. Vinson he is the only Justice who had 
any considerable judicial experience be- 
fore coming to the supreme bench, and, 
with Mr. Burton, the only one not inti- 
mately associated with the New Deal. He 
practiced law in earlier days, taught in 
several law schools, and served for four 
years on the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. He joims Mr. 
Murphy in vigorously safeguarding civil 
liberties. 

To look now at the so-called conserva- 
tives. 
>» Mr. Jackson in one recent case wrote 
an cpinion concurring with the majority 
of the Court. In 
concurred fully in one dissenting opinion 
and partly in a second. This is an extreme 
instance, but illustrates the lengths to 
which some Justices, and particularly Mr. 
Jackson, will go to make sure that their 
views are expressed. 

In contrast with the attitude attributed 
to Mr. Black, it is sa%that Mr. Jackson 
and Mr. Frankfurter are inclined to let 
Congress and the State legislatures have 
their way, without interposing their own 
views of what is desirable. 

Serious, self-conscious and hard working, 
Mr. Jackson came to the Court from the 
New Deal, in which he served as Solicitor 
General and Attorney General. He is on 
terms of icy formality with Mr. Black, 


the same case he also 
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. . . THE BENCH 
... nine intellectually independent minds keep the Court from being too predictable 
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does more than per- 
form routine banking 
and trust functions... 
that our knowledge of 
Washington is thor- 
ough and frequently 
helpful to business- 
men from all parts of 
the country...then we 
hope you will make 
this your Washington 
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Daniel W. Bell, President 
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You enjoy years of comfort, service, and 
beauty in Harter’s C-1500 chair. 
Upholstered in Koroseal, the washable, 
wrinkle-free material of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. One-piece swivel base silent in 
action. Metallic gray, green, brown, grained 
walnut or grained mahogany finish. 
Harter dealers are in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. Write for name 
of the one nearest you. Department 303, 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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after his attack on the latter last spring 
from Germany, where Mr. Jackson yaJ 
prosecuting the war-crimes trials, 
> Mr. Frankfurter, alert and professoria) 
shares Mr. Jackson’s view of the funetig 
of the courts. Republican labor enactmen; 
may, consequently, receive some suppor} 
from Mr. Frankfurter as well as from \ 
Jackson. 

As a professor at the Harvard [a 
School, the always liberal-minded }, 
Frankfurter has deeply influenced the leg, 
profession of the country. For many of }jj 
more promising students he found Goven 
ment jobs under the Roosévelt Administra 
tion. A close friend of the late Presiden: 
he was instrumental in New Deal planniy 

Together, the nine Justices form 
diverse and shifting group such as th 
Court has not had in years. But, on varioy 
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ALL GREEK TO HIM 


kinds of cases, their approach is p 
dictable. ‘ 

There no longer is any question oft 
Court not sustaining laws of a New 4 
nature—all but two of the Justices 4 
New Dealers. The Court is friendly 
labor, but, if Mr. Jackson and Mr. Frat 
furter give Congress its way, their voljf 
with those of the mid-roaders, could ' 
hold Republican labor laws. The ed 
of Government regulatory bodies ustid 
are sustained—the Black-Douglas gt 
wants it that way, while the Jack 
Frankfurter faction thinks the Ca 
shou'd not impede congressional int 
For the same reason, in tax cases the 6 
ernment generally wins. On civil libert 
the Court is likely to be split. 

Such things can be forecast safely, 
gether with the prophecy that, 4 
Cast now is constituted, no Chief Jus 
could eliminate the dissents and occas 
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bickering that arises when strong-minded 


last Sprig men are deciding issues of law. 


ckson wad 
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rofesoiye New Ambassador to London 
ie functiof’ }Lewis W. Douglas, who thinks “Brit- 
snactmen® gin is a good risk,” is the new Ambassador 


to the Court of St. James’s. Cheerful, 
energetic and an unfamiliar figure in di- 
plomacy, he takes over a host of problems. 


Ne suppor} 
s from M 


‘vard Lay Britain’s rehabilitation and her re- 
inded MJ gstablishment as a power in international 
*d the leas affairs are considered of acute interest to 
nany of hi the United States. Her recovery from the 
id Govennf war and from her present serious plight, 
\dministaf prought on by a shortage of man power, 
"President shortage of articles for export and the 
il planning lack of means for buying needed items 
- form § from the U.S., are tied in, as the Wash- 
ich as th 


ington Government sees it, with American 
, ON Varioy 
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LEWIS DOUGLAS 
...a sympathetic agent 





tia Inquirer 


A 
interests. As things stand, a second loan 
ich is p® to Great Britain may be necessary. 


In American efforts to help Britain 
along, Mr. Douglas is to be this country’s 
agent. The British recognize in him a 
sympathetic agent, and, although his con- 
friendly § servative ideas on free enterprise, bal- 
Mr. Fra anced budgets, and freedom of trade are 
their "| becoming old fashioned in socialist Eng- 
:, could land, his appointment is applauded there. 
The elif Friend of Britain. Mr. Douglas’s 
dies ust friendship for Great Britain traces back 


stion of 
i New Dk 
Justices 4 





uglas sf to his Scotch grandfather, who taught 
he Jack history at Cambridge and also inspired 
the Ci Mr. Douglas when he was a boy. His 
onal 1 friendship was strengthened by a period 
Ses the 3 as head of McGill University in Montreal, 
ivil libet one phase of an unusual career. 
. ately In 1941, he was a leader in the move- 
U sale) ment for all aid to the Allies as a means of 
mes nd protecting America, a fact the British still 
_— remember. He visited England on two 
wartime missions, and formed fast friend- 
TES N 
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1,743,826 skilled workers live 
and work in Southern New England. 


If your business requires skilled labor, 
here is a fact worth remembering: 10% 
of all industrial workers in the U. S. 
live in Southern New England... more 
skilled workers per thousand popula- 
tion than any other part of the country! 
The availability of skilled labor is only 
one of the many advantages of locating 
your plant in Southern New England. 


For a complete, concise resume of all 
the advantages that New England has 
to offer, write for the new, 32-page il- 
lustrated booklet, SOUTHERN NEW 
ENGLAND FOR TOMORROW’S 
INDUSTRY. Address: P. E. Benjamin, 
Mgr., Industrial Development, New 
Haven R. R., Room 200D, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


» NEW HAVEN « 
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How 7 protect 
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NSTALLING an Anchor Chain Link 

Fence at your plant is the best way to 
shut out trespassers, snoopers, agitators, all 
kinds of trouble-makers. What’s more, it 
will also protect outdoor storage of materials 
and control traffic in and out of the plant. 
And Anchor Fence gives protection for many 
years because of exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors that hold it erect 
and in line, in any soil or weather. For de- 
tailed information, write for our illustrated 
catalog today. Address: ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIV., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6610 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Anchor Fence 


Nation-wide Sales and Erecting Service 
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ships with members of the Coalition Gov- 
ernment, including Laborites now in power. 

Career. The Scotch grandfather mi- 
grated to Canada and then to Arizona, 
where he struck it rich in copper. Mr. 
Douglas’s father, known on the frontier 

s “Rawhide Jim,” enlarged the interests 
he inherited, so that Mr. Douglas was 
born to a comfortable fortune. 

He was graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege and spent two vears at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. In the first 
World War he served with distinction, 
winning a U.S. citation and the French 
Croix de Guerre. For two years he was a 
member of the Arizona Legislature and 
then, in 1926, was elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives, where he quickly 
rose to a position of prominence. 

Anti-New Dealer. At the urgent re- 
quest of President Roosevelt, he gave up 
his House seat to become the Director of 
the Budget. For eighteen months, he was 
a member of the President’s intimate 
circle, one of the group that gathered at 
Mr. Roosevelt’s bedside each morning. 

But the leftward trend of the New Deal 
dismayed him. Big deficit spending contra- 
dicted all his principles. In Congress and 
as Budget Director he proposed economy. 
and a balanced budget. Under these cir- 
cumstances he resigned as Budget Director. 

His opposition to New Deal ways went 
even further. In 1936, he supported Alf M. 
Landon for the Presidency, and in 1940, he 
backed Wendell L. Willkie. His name long 
has been anathema to New Dealers, and 
some of them are reproaching President 
Truman for the present appointment. 

Mr. Douglas’s aid-to-Britain activities, 
however, brought about a reconciliation 
with President Roosevelt. Soon ‘after Pear! 
Harbor, he was sent to England to help 
expedite the flow of Lend-Lease weapons, 
food and equipment. Later, Mr. Roosevelt 
named him Deputy War Shipping Admin- 
istrator, and gave him important responsi- 
bilities in keeping Allied ships crossing and 
recrossing the oceans. Relations with Mr. 
Roosevelt continued cordial to the end. 

During the war, Mr. Douglas was on 
leave of absence from the presidency of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Co., a position 
he held from 1940 until he resigned to take 
the Ambassadorship. 

Views on England. Mr. Douglas, 
characteristically, did the unusual in talk- 
ing about his new job before being con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

There is a way out for England, he said. 
“Her people are too fine and their charac- 
ter too strong for us to assume anything 
else.” He attributed British difficulties to 
“the terrific sufferings and exactions on all 
resources, human and otherwise, of the 

war.” He added: “I think the economic 
position of Britain, in fact of all members 
of the English-speaking world, is of pro- 
found consequence The economic 
status of every country is important.” 
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Notice of change of address should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which copies are now being received 
and the new address at which you wish to receive copies, 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
24th & N Sts., N. W., Washington 7, D, C, 
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JOE’°S CAMPS 


Missanabie 

The Gateway to Hudson’s and James Bay 
In the ‘‘BUSH COUNTRY’? of Northern Ontario. 
Hundreds of beautiful Lakes and Streams where 
game fish abound. Far beyond the reach of auto 
travel but easily accessible by train. 
accommodations. 


or 


os 
Remember, the ‘‘Fishing Frontier’’ is being pushed North 


‘Outpost Cabins’’. 
boats and motors, skilled guides, 
tention. Address inquiries to— 

Wm. T. Wirt, 1013 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio 
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Ontario, Canad» 


First class 
Main Lodge dining room 
Finnish steam bath, new 
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(Eastern Standard Time) at 43 Park 


Avenue, 


County, New Jersey. 
Only stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Tuesday, 


March 18, 


vote at said meeting, notwithstand- 
ing any subsequent transfers of stocks 
The stock transfer books will not 


be closed. 


THEODORE D. WAIBEL, 


ANNUAL MEETING 
The annual meeting of 
stockholders will be held 
on Wednesday, April 16, 
1947,at11:000'clocka.M. 


Flemington, Hunterdon 
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Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Russia’s Lend-Lease Debts 


Sir:—A statement made in the Febru- 
ary 21 issue of The United States News in 
the article, “Vast Flow of U.S. Aid to 
World,” regarding the Lend-Lease pipe 
line to Russia needs correction. 

Regardless of the state of our general 
Lend-Lease relations with the U.S.S.R., 
the pipe-line goods (i.e., goods ordered 
under Russian Lend-Lease requisitions 
before V-J Day, but still unshipped as of 
that date) are covered by a specific con- 
tract, dated Oct. 15, 1945, under which 
the U.S.S. R. agrees to pay to the United 
States in dollars the fair value of the 
articles plus the amount of all costs in- 
curred for storage, inland transportation, 
inland accessorial charges and port ac- 
cessorial charges. These payments are to 
be made in 22 annual installments, the 
first becoming due on July 1, 1954, with 
interest at 234 per cent payable annually 
on July 1, 1947, and thereafter. 

The total amount of pipe-line goods 
thus sold runs around $250,000,000 in 
procurement cost, approximately 90 per 
cent of which has been so far delivered. 
The “fair value” of the industrial goods 
involved was fixed by the contract on an 
“across the board” basis at 90 cents on 
the dollar, a fair enough arrangement in 
view of the fact that much of the pipe 
line consisted of goods which had been 
ordered to Russian specifications and 
which would therefore have had relatively 
little value to the economy of the United 
States. 

Accordingly, your statement that “Rus- 
sia got about $290,000,000 in [pipe-line] 
goods, with no agreement to pay any- 
thing as yet” is inaccurate. I am sure you 
wil appreciate that errors of this kind, 
even though entirely inadvertent, can 
cause unfortunate repercussions which it 
is to the interest of everyone concerned 
to avoid. 

Cuester T. LANE 
Lend-Lease Administrator 
Washington, D.C. 


(Ed. Note: Efforts to list briefly all 
United States aid abroad resulted in an 
oversimplification of the Russian Lend- 

picture. The full story, related in 

The United States News of September 6, 
196, is the one pointed out by Mr. Lane. 
The Russians now have most of the Lend- 

goods earmarked for them at war’s 


ed, are to begin paying for them in 
1954] 
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“BY GORRY, | LIKE TO WORK IN MAINE!” 


“NEVER thought much 
about it “til the other day 
someone said to me ‘Lester, 
how do you like your job?” 
This kind of set me to thinking. 
I have worked in this woolen 
mill for 24 years. Never worked 
in but one other plant. I like 
my job. I like the folks that I 
work with and [ like the folks 
that I work for. 

“Now when it comes down 
to why I like my work, there 
are many reasons. I am a 
weaver, and I like to see perfect cloth come rolling off the 
machine. In the 24 years I have been able to make a few 
suggestions to my boss that have made improvements. When- 
ever I get a chance I like to go into the finishing room, and 
sometimes into the shipping room. I like to see this beautiful 
cloth rolled up and shipped out. I take the same pride in the 
cloth going out of this mill that I do in my own garden. 

“On the small farm that I own just outside of the village, 
I have a mighty good garden every year. If I can get green 
peas by the Fourth of July, or raise a squash a little bigger 
than my neighbor’s, I feel pretty good about it. I have always 
kept a cow, and I am always mighty sure she is a good one. 


“T have raised a family and educated them. Every one of 
them has a better education than I have. Some of them have 
settled right down here in the town. 


“Another thing that makes me like my job is the fact that 
I like to go fishing. In the summer months, there is plenty of 
time after work to drive to a stream or lake nearby, where I 
can get some fine trout fishing. 

“So you see, it is easy to understand why I like my job. 
I like to make good cloth, I like my garden and I like to go 
fishing. I find most of the workers about me feel just the 


same as I| do.” 


What Lester North says, if carefully analyzed, constitutes 
an invitation for you to establish your industry in Maine. 
The State of Maine takes great pride in its industrial 
workers. They are capable, loyal and happy. The success 
of any industry depends on the quality of its workers. 








If you are thinking of mov- 
ing, gee or ——— “ 
izing, it will pay you to ac 
invertase the industrial we °* AND pray 
possibilities of the State of «ou e 
Maine. Send for the free 
booklet “Industrial Maine’’. 








MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, STATE HOUSE, AUGUSTA, MAINE 
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Tax-Cutting Role of Senator George . . . Potsdam Plan 
To Expire?...Hesitancy of Mr. Lewis on Coal Strike 


A build-up is beginning for modifi- 
cation of terms on which a $3,750,- 
000,000 loan was made to Great Brit- 
ain. The British doubt that they are 
going to be able to give dollars to 
all who ask for them in payment of 
goods sold after next July 1 without 
using up the loan dollars much more 
rapidly than anticipated. 


x * * 


Clement Attlee, British Prime Min- 
ister, and other British leaders in the 
Labor Party have no intention at the 
present time of asking for a new loan 
from the United States until the pres- 
ent loan is used up, or is nearly used 


up. 
x *k * 


President Truman still is not willing 
to recommend to Congress that 
American troops be used to kelp po- 
lice Palestine although the President 
has been very insistent the "ritish 
open that area to at least 100.000 ad- 
ditional Jewish immigrants. The Brit- 
ish, broke, don’t see how they can 
take on a bigger policing job to please 
Mr. Truman. 


x * * 


Canada is lending Great Britain dol- 
lars with which to buy Canadian 
wheat, bacon and other products ard 
is starting to Set criticism on the 
ground that Britain may not be able 
to pay off later. 


xk * * 


Russia’s Stalin had his tongue in his 
cheek when he informed this Govern- 
ment that Russia thousht the United 
States should be allowed to expand by 
getting a sole trusteesbip to Pacific 
islands taken from Japan during the 
war at heavy sacrifice. This was his 
way of replying to Dean Acheson, 
U.S. Under Secretary of State, who 
had described Russia’s policy as “ex- 
panding and aggressive.” Generalis- 
simo Stalin just returned the com- 
pliment. 


x * * 


George C. Marshall, United States 
Secretary of State, will be surprised 
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and pleased if he gets more than agree- 
ment on broad principles to underlie 
a future German peace settlement 
when Mr. Marshall meets with the 
British, the Russians and French in 
Moscow starting March 10. There are 
no signs, to date, that either the Rus- 
sians or the French are ready to 
talk business on terms of a German 
treaty. 


x k * 


Secretary Marshall is rapidly becom- 
inz convinced, along with many other 
tit; U.S. officials, that a way must 
ke found to get Germany, and proba- 
bly Japan, back to work again on a 
basis that will permit them to be 
taken from the dole and to give 
some assistance in an attempt to 
get the world back on its economic 
feet again. 


xk * 


U.S. taxpayers are contributing more 
than $2,000,000,000 a year for the 
privilege of keeping Germany and 
Japan from working, with next to no 
chance that any appreciable amount 
of that expenditure ever can be re- 
covered through reparations. Repara- 
tions are to go largely to Russia and 
France. 


xk *« & 


President Truman is getting set to 
veer away from the Agreement that he 
reached with Russia’s Stalin and 
Great Britain’s Attlee at Potsdam in 
August, 1945, on the ground that this 
Agreement has not been lived up 
to by Russia. The Potsdam Acree- 
ment was based upon the theories of 
the Morgenthau plan to turn Ger- 
many into a pastoral nation. It has 
taken about 18 months and gradual 
collapse in Europe to convince the 
statesmen that the Potsdam plan 
wouldn’t work, a conclusion that was 
reached 18 months ago by most 
economists. 


x *k * 


Military demands for steel continue 
to be large enough to upset civilian 
markets and to force the automobile 
industry, the construction industry 


and the railroads to divide up an : 
adequate supply. 


x * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 

not responding to the proposal of 4 
surance companies and banks eith 

to put out a special security issue f 
insurance companies or to raise thej 

terest rate on short-term Governmen 
securities. Interest charges on 
debt already are holding around §§j 
000,000,000 a year, which Mr. Snydq 
thinks is expense enough. 


xk * 


Senator George, of Geor‘ia, the chaip 
man of the Senate Finance Commit 
tee when Democrats were in contr 
is continuing to be the real power 

that tax-writing Committee eve 
when Republicans are nominally i 
control. Senator George is likely to bk 
the real author of the tax-reductior 
plans that finally get Congress ap 
proval. 


xk * 


Senator Taft, of Ohio, Republica 
leader in the Senate, is being toldb 
his friends that he would be wise t 
express his opinions less freely on con 
troversial subjects where the need ft 
expression is not clear. Some of t 
Ohio Senator’s friends are sayi 
openly that his chance for the 19% 
Republican presidential nominationi 
not improving. 


* * *& 


Senator Vandenberg, of Michig 
suggested to State Secretary Marsh 
that John Foster Dulles, who he 
attended some of the past confereno 
of Big Four foreign ministers, 60 
Moscow with Secretary Marshall 
an adviser. 


kk * 


John L. Lewis, in private, is expré 
ing some concern over what the fé 
might be in the form of new antistf 
laws if he should permit a strike 
coal miners to start April 1.3 
Lewis is expected to stall along) 
strike issue until after July 1! 
possibly until Congress goes ho 
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